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One of the great hallmarks of all that is 
fine in shoes is the famous Red Goose 
trademark. But the Red Goose is more 
than just a hallmark. It is a symbol, too, 


of things to come. 


The thousands of merchants who feature 
Red Goose Shoes know that every pair 
they sell today is their best advertisement 
for sound post-war business. Yes, Red 
Goose is a symbol of merchant and 
manufacturer working and planning as 
one for the “duration” and for the years 


to follow. 


Keep your eye on the 
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Red Goose. It points 


the way to the future. 
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“HALF THE FUN OF HAVING FEET” 
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CRADDOCK-TERRY 


SHOE CORPORATION 
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COLONIAL 


FINISHED SOLE SPLITS q 
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have proved very satisfactory Yay 
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The MOSQUE No. 8008 
A MIRACLE ARCH pattern 
to retail at $5.00 is 


Eves day more and more shoe manufacturers 
one of seven numbers in 


are finding Colonial Finished Sole Splits a satis- 
factory solution of their sole leather problems. 
Chrome tanned, the wear of Colonial Finished 
Sole Splits equals, or exceeds, that of ordinary 
sole leather, and their use contributes to our 
government's request to stretch the existing supply 
of available sole leather. The unique Colonial 
finishing process gives a firm body and smooth 
surface which make possible beautiful bottoms 
and smooth edge setting. And, of course, Colonial 
Finished Sole Splits are economical. If you have 
sole leather problems, we suggest that you investi 
gate Colonial Finished Sole Splits today. We will 
gladly send samples. 


COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY - _ BOSTON 


FINISHED SOLE SPLITS 


this famous line that 
uses the all leather 
Colonial Finished Sole 
Splits 










$6115 
6115- 
M6115 

B 
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ALLENITE TIPS 
l—Won't Scuff 3—They're Tough 
2—Won't Peel 4—Match Uppers 
5—Exclusive Feature 



















#6115—Brown Elk Oxford, 

Allenite Tip. 
$6158, to 12 Ato E 
6115—1242 to3 AA toE 
M6115—3!/2 to 5 AA to D 







HE YOUNGSTERS want “keen” 

4 shoes, but their mothers want wear 
valuel The two Kali-sten-iks styles illustrated 
meet both wants. 





“Kali-sten-iks” as a brand, has since its incep- 
tion 17 years ago, méant: 1. Quality materials 
carefully put together. 2. Accuracy in last 
measurements and patterns. 3. Good styie. 
4. A Capital Asset for the merchant. 


$2410—Brown Elk Imita- 
tfon Moccasin Oxford. 


2410—812 to 12 Ato D 
2410—12¥2 to 3 A to D 
M2410—3', to 5 A to D 





Thus we give the youngsters and their mothers 
more shoe value for their money; and the lead- 


ing stores and shoe departments who service Big Misses 
our boys and girls find that Kali-sten-iks Shoe: 2410—S\2 to 9 
AAA to C 


actively promote customer appreciation. 


THE GILBERT SHOE CO. *% THIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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It’s Canning Time .. .« the crops are coming in but there’s 


still a big job to be done. Preserving of food now will help can the axis. In ev 


Many manufacturers use tags and carton inserts to identify Evans All 
quality leathers in their shoes. We are always glad to provide them. they 
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“Lite is Service. The mer- 
chant who progresses is the | 
one who gives his fellow 
beings a little more—a Iitile 
better—SERVICE.” 


"th shes for act lng, 


Protectors of our lives and property—the war wardens of 
America—three million strong—know the value of good shoes. 
In every village and town, city and metropolis the civilians who 
guard our way of life stand on the alert for every call of danger. 

All men are free to purchase JOHNSONIAN shoes — where 
they can find them—in shoe stores the country over. We number 
among the wearers of JOHNSONIAN shoes men in all walks of 
life who need smart, all-purpose shoes for their work as well as 
their dress. 

American men appreciate good shoes and air wardens, in par- 
ticular, for they walk their posts all hours of the day and night. 

America's great Square Deal organization, with its great, busy 
manufacturing and marketing facilities, builds JOHNSONIANS 
with faithful regard to the PerFORMance Vaiues. 





“kp THE LIGHT OF 





FREEDOMRBURNING | 
Bury War Bonds | 


———_————— 











ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


NEW YORK CITY © ENDICOTT, N.Y. © ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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When she was 
fitted it was 
discovered that 
she required 
more length 


dition, revealed 
extra exten- 
on in walking. 
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Prescription fit—and the doctor ordered: 
“patient to stand up for foot measurements” 
and then detailed precise conditions to be fitted. 





Checking the final fit of shoes for war worker—with 
particular care—for lonq standing hours ahead. 


SERRATE. I 


. 
: 


To correct a slipping heel, 

sturd. war worker was fitted 

#3008 Wall last, 14/8 heel built 

with long counter and i 
shank. 








WAR WORKER STAND 
FOOT-FIT-FOR-FREEDOS 
IN W. B. COON SHOES 


"Rosie the Riveter" has nothing on the war 
workers who come to Malool's in Paterson, New 
Jersey. To the woman at work, foot comforts 
a physical priority—and as long as the Wal 
lasts continue to come from the W. B. COON 
factory at Rochester, New York, the war worker 
will be fit for the fight . . . foot fit for production 
tempo. 


Around Paterson—once the world's silk and 
dyeing center—you now find a great diversity 
of war work. Woman Power plays an important 
part—and Malool's is a public shoe service 
center to the extent of taking foot-care as an 
obligation to women, one and all, who may 
come in for W. B. COON Shoes. Woman 
power is strengthened with the right shoes for 
the wearer—at work or at home. The mere fact 
that prescription work is increasing indicates 
the imperative need for a range of lasts and 
shapes of the scope of the W. B. COON line 
to properly give a comfort foundation to fem- 





inine feet—now called upon for increased ac- 
tivity and walking. 


Rationed shoes are bought with greater care 
—therefore W. B. COON Shoes are most es 


sential to woman power at work in war time. 


ALS at the fitting stool for twenty-nine years—and partners 

in business—still vying with each other at the point of sale. 
That's the record of Charles J. Malool and Archie A. Tonelson at 84 
Broadway, Paterson, New Jersey. It was over the fitting stool, work- 
ing side by side years ago, that they became acquainted with the 
fitting values of W. B. COON Shoes. What was more natural, 
when the “two inseparables" started in business for themselves, to 
insist that the major line carried would be W. B. COON Free Tread 
Shoes. So says the neon sign, the windows and the interior display. 
W. B. COON Shoes are here to stay. 
Service—personalized at the fitting stool, but organized in types and sizes by 
concentrated work at the desk... for every pair must serve today, without fail 
«every pair salable, wearable and enjoyable. 
A store card reads: ‘Due to War Conditions, Please Be Patient. We are doing 

our utmost fo give you good SERVICE.” 

Malool and Tonelson say: “Our future is assured for we can give SERVICE in 
W. B. COON Shoes. Our public will accept any style now and when the war is 
wer—wow, what a market for W. B. COON Shoes in the browns, white and 
combination ... for women will be pretty much fed up on blacks by that happy 
time ahead. Let it come! We are ready—for correctly fitting Free Treads will 
outsell all others and how!" 


W. B. COON SHOES—SELECTIVE IN- 
STOCK SERVICE—is now on a war 
basis of operation — utilizing only 
those materials not essential to our 
military forces. 


A—FREE TREADS: A related series of 
broad tread straight lasts. 


B—OUTFLARES: A related series of broad 
tread outflare-lasts. (Both of the above 
groups are available with the TRI- 
BALANCE insole as well as in the con- 
ventional welt construction.) 











\ 


THERE’S A GREAT DAY COMING— 








OME DAY SOON ... God grant very soon... victory will be ours 
.-.our fighting men and women will be home and, once again, in 
peace, we shall all turn our faces forward to a more promising future. 


Today, in your behalf and ours, Roberts, Johnson & Rand is making an 
investment in that future. 


In preparation for the day when, once again, an unhampered flow of 
fine Roberts, Johnson & Rand shoes is available to you, uninterrupted, 
consistent national advertising is keeping alive, and enhancing, the 
national consumer brand preference for these shoes. 


Before the war Roberts, Johnson & Rand shoes were good shoes. You 
know that! After the war we'll try to make them even better shoes. 


This we pledge you. 
| eetaly atmesent ronaatee FOR WOMEN: 
ohnson an ands are g 
ones to become identified with... Shel, igich. 
easy, profitable ones to sell: FOR MEN: 


and Gris; PoMl/-Parrot [eid oleate {tad 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND Sicr fomrany = st. Lous 
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e At first thought, it might seem that 
almost any kind of shoe would sell today. 


But retailers tell us just the reverse is true! 


For, in these days of rationing, the public 
is paying more attention than ever to such 
things as quality, workmanship — and 
“details.” 


Ration stamps are too precious to spend 


Are SHOE DETAILS” important loday? 





on anything but good merchandise! 


That’s why smart manufacturers continue 
to equip their shoes with Goodyear rubber 


heels. 


These heels, bearing the greatest name in 
rubber, are an important “detail” that the 
public quickly and confidently accepts as 


an indication of value. 





os 
yo 





“GOOD*“YEAR 


HEELS 


FOR WAR WORKERS 


Goodyear is now making 
static conductive rubber heels 
for men’s and women’s shoes. 
They are used by employes 
in munitions plants and other 
war industries to eliminate 
the danger of explosions 
caused by electric static 
sparks. 











Wingfoot—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compan 
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THE QUALITY 
BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE. MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The WOMAN 
is the 
NAVIGATOR now 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE DOES A JOB FOR FASHION MERCHANDISERS 


To begin with, there’s a grand youthful flavor to the whole issue . . . For 
instance, take the feature, “It’s Fun to be a Wall Flower”—a swell photo- 
graphic spread of candid action shots, run with the suggestion that such 
snaps, plus letters, will go far to make a soldier happy. Where you come 
in: Models show latest fashions in various types of clothes, as featured by 
two leading department stores. Also there is a gorgeous pattern page fea- 
turing a basic suit, “One to Grow On,” with suggestions for additional 
coats. And don’t overlook the fine spread on hair-do’s—with photos— 
showing such famous youngsters as Margaret O'Brien and Nancy Nugent. 


A“ alone she plots the wartime 
course of the home front... 
avoids questionable merchandise . . . 
plans the daily life of her family so as 
to keep them well-fed, well-housed, 
well-clothed, despite rationing and 
shortages. 

Faced with rising prices, she must 
budget every purchase. Each new 
fegulation poses another problem. 
Today, more than ever, she needs 
reliable advice and information... 
and she gets both from women’s 
service magazines! 


Never before has the Companion WOMAN'S HOME 
been so eagerly read by millions of 
women...never has it been so keenly 
appreciated...so completely used! 


THE CROWELL.COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS OF WOMAN'S. HOME COMPANION, “COLLIER’S, “THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


UNDERSTANDING WOMEN IS OUR FULL-TIME JOB 


August 15, 1943 9 


Display These Brands Advertised in the Companion 


Daniel Green Slippers Styl-Eez Shoes Fashion Plate 

Dr. M. W. Locke Shoes Weather-Bird and Peters and Rhythm Step Shoes 
Enna Jettick Shoes Diamond Brand Shoes for Walk-Over Shoes 
Krippendorf FOOT REST Shoes Boys and Girls Dr. Posner's Shoes 


















ecision 





From laboratory to shipping room, precision is the outstanding 





characteristic of American industry. From design through every detail of E: 
| manufacture, precision is the watch word. It is natural that the same high 
| standards of precision should extend to the operation and to the main- P 
| tenance of the machine, in both of which precision oiling plays an Th 
important part. 
The proper kind and grade of lubricant in the right place at all the 


times safeguards every moving part against destructive wear and costly 
replacement. 

The useful life of machinery depends on the care it receives — 
especially lubrication care. 


| BAC | .— 

lubricants properly used 
will help prolong the life of 
shoe machinery. In these 


i vite, Mee all voor UNITED SHOE 


| BOSTON, I 
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Example of 
PRECISION OILING 


The oiling diagram here shown indicates 
the importance of the correct lubricant in 
the right place — at all times. 


G/T Hee! Seat Lasting Machine, Model E. 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MASSACHUSETTS 


August 15, 1943 








eeefor Your Cooperation! 


We restrictions on Shoe manufacturing, plus Government orders for 





specialized equipment, have limited our production and necessitated 





a careful allocation of shipments. In this respect, we are no different than 





many other shoe manufacturers. 















But in the way our customers have accepted the situation, we feel ourselves 


uniquely fortunate. In spite of inconveniences, lost sales, delays, and dis- 


—— - 


appointments, the merchants who sell Paradise Shoes 


have invariably told us, “Sure, we understand—Uncle 


Pra d AL Sam comes first!” 
"no oe We do not like to limit your purchases, restrict your 


selections, or reduce your orders. For this we sincerely 
apologize. 


But for your fine understanding and spirit of real cooperation, we say, 


“Thank you, friends; thank you very much!” 





BRAUER BROS. SHOE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 
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Pourinc from the test tubes of the 
nation’s foremost laboratories are 
the products of this great scientific 
age. Call them synthetic rubber if 
you wish. The huge plants in which 
these synthetics take shape are be- 
ing devoted almost exclusively to 
the. fight for freedom. When that 
job is done, this new rubber will be 
introduced to the markets of the 
world. It will contribute to our ad- 


+ PANTHER - PANCO 


AMERICA’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


vance in civilization . . . to the very 
way of life for which the free 
peoples of the world are giving their 
“last full measure of devotion.” 


The Panther Panco Rubber Com- 
pany will be privileged to share in 
the launching of “man-made” rub- 
ber products. In knowledge, skill 
and facilities, it is superbly quali- 
fied to do so. 


RUBBER (CO. x 


RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS 
STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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THE SHOE MEANS 
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AT HUDSON’S IN DETROIT 


Here are shoes by Marshall, Meadows & Stewart, 
Inc., specially designed for the active footwork of 
today. Carefully detailed too — with Spaulding 
Counters specified. Spaulding Counters insure 







the most perfect fitting quality of any counter 





on the market. That’s why they are preferred 





at Hudson’s — and so many other leading 





stores. Spaulding Fibre Company, Inc., 
North Rochester, New Hampshire. 















N 5 SO MUCH...AND COSTS SO LITTLE 
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From all 


ANGLES- 


A lot of feet 


262 million of them in U. S. A. alone! 


Piaced end to end they would make a line more 
than 38,000 miles long—over once and a half 
around the globe at the equator. Think of the 
amount of Upper Leather and Sole Leather it takes 
to make shoes for these feet. 

Today, millons of humans walk, work, and play, 
in comfort because their shoes have been made over 
lasts designed and produced our way. 








UNITED LAST COMPANY 
‘“Fyt-Foremost Lasts”’ 
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Inscription: Gymnasium, U, 5. Military Academy 


THIS IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR: 


AMERICA cherishes her healthy, active youth. It is worth fighting for and well worth any protection her 
strength can give them. The tactics and the sportsmanship they learn on the football field today will help 
them to defend America tomorrow. The strong, healthy feet they are building today will serve them well 


in their march toward America’s victorious future. 

These are days when Gerberich’s Best Quality Procurable assumes a new and real importance and merchants 
selling it can point to a job well done: their part in rigidly adhering to this high standard of quality and 
their careful fitting will be remembered long after the problems we face today have been forgotten. Reason 
enough for their staying with Gerberich-Payne. 





GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY mount Joy, Penna. 


New York Office, Marbridge Building, Room 405 . . . . los Angeles, Hotel Lankershim 


REGISTERING AT THE 
RED CROSS BLOOD 
DONOR CENTER... 
just a few of the hundreds of 
Converse employees who vol- 

unteered donations to the 
Red Cross Blood Bank 


MOTHER AND SON, TWO 
SISTERS, AMONG CON- 
VERSE DONORS... typical 
of the family groups among 
Converse employees who made 
their contribution of blood 
for our service men 


ONE OF THE CONVERSE 
BLOOD DONOR GROUPS 
... Snapped at the-entrance 
to the Boston Blood Donor 
Center 


EMBLEM OF HIGH 
ACHIEVEMENT ia 
the production of wat 
materials by Converse 
men and women 











| W... Converse workers were asked for their 
contributions to the Red Cross Blood Bank, 69% of eligible Converse 
employees willingly and cheerfully visited the Blood Donor Center in 
Boston, setting one of the outstanding national records for group 


blood donation by employees of an individual plant. 


This is no isolated instance of the enthusiasm typical of Converse 
workers. War Bond purchases, Victory Gardens, more and better pro- 
duction of essential war materials -- all command ready response by the 
men and women at Converse. This same spirit of loyalty and co-operation 
makes its contribution to extra quality in the manufacture of Converse 


Waterproof Footwear. When Peace comes, keep an eye on Converse! 


bone ONVERSE 


COMPANY 


Malden g 7 
‘Massachusetts BIG Cc ! Li | E 
cnt WATERPROOF 
212 W. Monroe St. a FOOTWEAR - 


NEW YORK 
200 Church St. 


NOVELTY overs 


RUBBERS GAITERS 

















mm Wy designer of fine 
fashion footwear faith- 
fully expresses his art and 





Ima ‘eination ay 
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Top-aight fashion designers 
choose TANDRITE as the instrument 
capable of assuring the truest reality 
for their inspirations. 
The finest quality calfskin tanned to 
; __ perfection, TANDRITE Beauty and 
Flexibility respond to every whim and 
_ flair of ingenuity for beautiful contours, 
sya “individual treatments... . while in Color, 
Finish and Durability TANDRITE is 
steadfastly superb. | 











opie’ Ge. 


A “Pandora” Pump, 
last 224, 21/8 heel, by 
Newton Elkin Shoe Co. 

Philadelphia 
TANDRITE CALF Color No. 972 


HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC. 





PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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You no longer need to search here and there Fi 
for special types of shoes to fit special types ob 
of feet. DREW has perfected seven basic a 
. . u 
lasts which incorporate ALL the necessary Ce 
and essential orthopedic features so neces- wi 
sary to give you a Complete Fitting Service CONVEX to to 
° ° . provide room for op 
for discerning women. And what is more all the Vita - Pedic “i 
+ etatarsa 
of these lasts and all of the special features “os ciie sti 
incorporated in these shoes give you proven, on 
perfected, tested points of interest to those 
seeking form-fitting tailored welt footwear. 
Free-fitting foreparts, snug-fitting back- : 
parts, extra room for cuboid, cupped heel 
seats, pockets for weight bearing portions = 
of the foot, and other exclusive features are SORES Te. to a 
‘ provide a firm 
YOURS in DREW SHOES. support under nee 
the Scaphoid and wo! 
to aid against in- 
ward pronation. all 
mat 
CONVEXED in -“ wh 
the last to pro- pone “beckbone a the 
vide a _ cupped shank. Comfort and of 
pocket in the proper treading is b 
shoe to fit the Saen Cnae - 
natural contour ty witl 
of the heel. in proper position. win 
Photographic illustration showing how the last of 
is made convex at the heel to provide for the of | 
cupped heel seat, convex at the forepart of the 
arch to make room for the metatarsal pad, and gro 
concave just forward of (oscalcis) heel bone \\ 
which provides for a slight raise on insole to thy’ 
lock the heel and foot in the proper position y 
within the shoe. date 
whe 
ARCH REST AND FOOT pha: 
THE MAXIE. No. 7601. Black Satin FRIEND SHOES TO deli 
Perfect Fitting Hi-Riding Blenderized SETA, AT SESS end £7.96 title 
Gypsy), 5 Eyelet Tie, Extended Arch DR. HISS SHOES TO 
ting, Of Last, 18/8 Patent ‘Cuban “Hee! RETAIL AT $8.95 and $10.95 * 
Son 
“Wh 
LEM” 3 
No t 
THE IRVING DREW CORP., LANCASTER, OHIO — 30 mrinutes from Columbus a 
New York: 746 Marbridge Bldg. No 1 
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FROM the Outlook Window, an Where squirrels hide their nuts in other than clearance shoes all their ' 
observation point we have neglected ows oie lives. Clearance is the incentive for ' 
of late, we note the hurrying, No time to see, in broad daylight their trading. 





bustling folk rushing into the Grand Streams full of stars like skies at Shoe Sales Manager Stephen- 
Central Station to crowd the ticket ere son’s piece of work, lightening the } 
windows and to jam-pack the trains No time to turn at beauty’s glance rationing ruling so that Odds and 

. to get relief somewhere from the m4 — her feet, how they can Ends stocks could be cleaned out, ‘ 
oppressive heat and humidity. Be- — * * served its useful purpose in bring- [ 
cause, war or no war, weather is No time to wait until her mouth can _ing gladness to some and madness 


still with us and has its influence "rich that outs _ eyes began. 


on human beings. There comes a 4 poor life this if, full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare.” RICHARD G. BURBIDGE, man- / 


ee ate & a So please, WPB and OPA, don’t aging director of Harrod’s, London, bh 
f aS 
( \. 
6 \ 


of desire, unfulfilled, to others. 
* ” * 


take all the stare out of a well- ~ ONLY THE 


P a i , turned ankle, smartly shod. - VERY BEST e 


SHOE madness and shoe gladness! 


time in every person’s life when he Sales Manager W. W. Stephenson 
needs some relaxation from the war (Chief of the Shoe Rationing Divi- 
work in hand for, in a way, we are ‘10M of OPA), with 133,950,000 
all war workers—those who toil at Customers minus those in uniform; 
machines measured to kill and those operating through a thousand fac- 
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ending a visit to America, says: 

“There will be a marked return o 
to stores’ own brands after the war, " 
not only abroad but generally in 





» who serve for a living. So we see terion ond sy m4 hes Ge fine stores here. The retailer should 
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y for the manufacturer; and if he is 
REST within a stone’s throw of this hot cleaned out a lot of shelf warmers. , ; 
Fos ind S h h really the former, then he must seek : 
ow. Summer Reet Bas & way out in the world’s markets the best, Wy 


of packing itself into the canyons 
of New York and into the under- 
grounds with enervating effect. 

We, who cannot escape the 
thythmic sequence of publication 
dates, must find an escape else- 
where. Therefore, we put an em- 
phasis on the fifth couplet of this 
delightful little piece of verse, en- 
tiled Leisure by William Henry 


the nicest, the finest goods at the 
best price that will be obtainable, 
and he must build his own reputa- 
tion for having such merchandise. 
“One thing, too, American mer- 
As is humanity’s custom, when a chants should consider is the pos- 
clearance sale is announced, the _ sibility of eliminating price lines. h. 
men and women who have feet on [It was our experience that even be- { 
the size scale that fit into the Odds _fore the oe we rs better in ~ 
. : . . and Ends category make a bee-line partment when we forgot price lines 
wl sagen aes oem by for the store and buy, buy, buy. and bought goods that we thought 
Tinerest Menahem: One department store in New York _ the public would want, and got the 
“What is this nd of. fall of City had a customer with a short merchandise that would best meet Ay 
We ats ps ta ng dead aut eds and narrow foot and although the _ the needs of the customer.” i} 
* * store won’t verify this it has been “ae ; 

ame 2 iy ae pe the boughs said that her total purchases num- §AM PLOTLER, secretary of the 
eee os ee bered twenty pairs. For there are Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
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No time to see when woods we pass Customers who have never bought ciation, reports that at a meeting 
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of the Association, it was decided 
that they go on record as favoring 
the expiration date of Shoe Ration- 
ing Stamp No. 18 be moved from 
Sunday, October 31st to Saturday, 
October 30th. They also favor that 
the new stamp become valid on 
Monday, November lst. 


* * * 


CARL F. BURGSTAHLER of F. E. 
Foster & Company, Chicago, IIL, 
tells Rotarians nationally: 

“For some merchants, shoe ra- 
tioning may prove a blessing in dis- 
guise, because for the first time they 
are really coming to grips with 
vital success factors of their busi- 
ness: service to their community 
first, profits to themselves second. 

“Rationing is also having a whole- 
some effect upon shoe retailers’ ad- 
vertising. Nothing succeeds like a 
good reputation. We all know that. 
But not all of us retailers realize 
that time required to build such a 
reputation can be greatly shortened 
by the right kind of advertising. 





Ka 
THIS 1S GOING 
To DO YOU A 
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Much pre-war shoe advertising was 
pointed at people who bought on 
price—because most shoes were 
sold on that basis. But the price 
buyer, we’ve found, is here today 
and across the street tomorrow. On 
the other hand, the person who buys 
values plus service is reasonably 
sure to become a repeating custom- 
er. The success of any business de- 
pends upon customers who come 
back, again and again. 

“Rationing has caused many mer- 
chants to do more ‘institutional’ ad- 
vertising—that is, advertising which 
‘sells’ the store and its service. Is 
it too much to believe that this type 
of advertising, having proved its 
worth under rationing, will be con- 
tinued with equal success after the 


war?” 
* * * 


“THE sanest budget shoe buying 
procedure right today,” believes 
Nate Berkowitz, Southern Califor- 
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SHOE INDUSTRY 
WAR CONFERENCE 


—War Conferences by industry 
play their part in the war effort. It 
is a good thing for business men to 
get together in their specialized 
fields. We have had some large 
and important conventions of in- 
dustry this year and they are worth 
all the trouble and travel, toil and 
talk, for out of them come immedi- 
ate and future planning. 

—The shoe industry is no minor ser- 
vice to Americans on the battle 
front and the home front. It is a 
very important part of the war. If 
it is to do its job efficiently and 
economically, it should put its col- 
lective heads together to plan ways 
and means for serving both the 
armed forces and the home forces 
with the right shoes for the right 


purpose. 

—So the War Conference, sched- 
uled for November |, 2, 3, 4, as a 
combined meeting of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association and the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, has a real pur- 
pose and function. 

—We had an example last week of 
how far merchants will go to listen 
to one man. Shoe merchants met 
at Dayton, Ohio — coming from 
points many miles distant — from 
Indianapolis, Columbus, Cleveland, 
etc. —so that they could learn at 
first hand what OPA considers the 
duty of the retailer in the service 
of shoes. 

—Certainly, a national meeting in 
War Conference is important if we 
are to gear 1944 to the production 
and distribution of needed shoes for 
all Americans. 


I think your editorial is right down 
the proper alley. Statistics show 
that a person’s first purchase is food 
and his second purchase is shoes, 
for while you can wear any old 
garment wrapped around your body 
you certainly would not get very 
far in a barefooted condition; and 
no article- of wearing apparel is 
more conducive to real good health 
than comfortable shoes.” 


* * 


THE American Red Cross in Wash- 
ington, D. C., sends us the follow- 
ing release: 

“Allied Force Headquarters, 
North Africa—If you want some- 
one in North Africa to send you a 
pair of native slippers, don’t do as 
one woman back in the States did: 
give your size by outlining your 
foot on a sheet of V-mail. By this 
time she probably realizes that the 
foot-picture thus given is very 
greatly reduced by the time the 
V-mail reaches its destination, after 
being microfilmed. 

J. Warren Maclay of 728 Sixth 
Avenue, Altoona, Pa., an American 
Red Cross field director with an 
armored division somewhere in 
North Africa, solved the problem 
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nia representative for the Brown 
Shoe Company, “is to take all of the 
past ten years’ figures and graphs; 
study them well; then go into pri- 
vate executive session with one’s 
self for a day or two. When this is 
over, tear up all the findings, take 
what money is available and Buy 


Shoes, then Buy More Shoes.” 


* * o 


WALKER T. DICKERSON, presi- 
dent of the Walker T. Dickerson 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, writes: 

“I congratulate you on your 
splendid editorial in the last issue 
of the Boot anp SHoe Recorper. 





and the slippers the woman wanted 
have been sent on their way to the 
States. 

An officer with the division came 
to Maclay with a letter from his 
wife. She had received a pair of 
the native slippers from her hus- 
band and her sister had liked them 
so much she wanted her brother- 
in-law to send her a pair. Not 
knowing if sizes in Africa were the 
same as in the States, she made an 
outline of her foot on a sheet of 
V-mail paper. 

Jt was a comparatively simple 
matter, as Maclay used the small 
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marginal lines on the V-mail sta- 
tionery to scale the outline of the 
foot on a full-size sheet of paper.” 


* . a 


MERCHANTS from Iceland, long 
subscribers to the Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER, were in this market for 
shoes. They journeyed a far dis- 
tance to shoe centers and found no 
one to serve them, even though they 
had the price. All they wanted was 
a few thousand pairs because, not 
only were their Danish and other 
sources of supply cut off but Ice- 
land itself was pretty much of an 
American outpost, favorable to 
American shoes and American ideas. 


It is truly unfortunate that we do 
not see the world-wide picture of 
shoes clearly because shoes are more 
than just items of price. They are 
part of the human spirit. 





So, may we end this saga of 
shoes with a little epigram, trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by Vilh- 
jalmur Stefannson: “Jf you would 
do good, then do it today; do it 
gratis, nor linger around for your 
pay. Let the deed be a gem that you 
cast overboard; not a hook that is 
baited with fish, for reward.” 


* 7 % 


“TAKE it from me . . . FEET 
COME FIRST! Napoleon said an 
Army moves on its stomach . . . but 
that guy was just plain crazy. I 
know. When you’ve done twenty or 
thirty miles on foot with rifle, bayo- 
net, full Army pack, and a few sun- 
dries, you know doggone well that 
an army moves on its feet.” 

So goes the preface of the smart- 
est little ten-page booklet that we 
have seen to date on the many pow- 
erful and wonderful types of shoes 
worn by American soldiers all over 
the world. This clever and colorful 
booklet is the contribution of the 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company of Whitman, Mass., to the 
standing and prestige of the shoe 
industry. It shows that there are 
special shoes for every special ser- 
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vice—from tree climbing to service 
paratrooping. YOU SHOULD SEE 
IT! 


* 7 * 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., before the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce said: 

“Labor will go more than half 
way toward a meeting of minds and 
unity of action. 

“The freedom of enterprise which 
business cherishes is not the sole 
prerogative of business, but is a 
freedom shared and guarded by 
every American worker and farmer. 

“You, the representatives of 
American industry, can not solve 
these problems that will arise with 
peace alone, nor can labor, nor can 
the farmers, nor the government. 
But it is my profound conviction 
that we can solve them together.” 


a = . 


| N an article in the July Rotarian, 
entitled “Be of Good Cheer, Little 
Guy!”, William Allen White, pub- 
lisher of the Emporia (Kansas) 
Gazette, says: 

“Don’t be afraid! This world 
confusion, which amounts to terror, 
is the birth pains of a new era. | 
beg of you to keep your shirts on. 
Let Nature take her course. She 
will anyway. For I am satisfied that 
deep in the heart of humanity, like 
the tree pattern in the acorn, is em- 











bedded the life pattern of an ex- 
panding sense of justice. Maybe 
it’s human; maybe it’s divine. How 
should we know? But it has been 
unfolding since the beginning of 
man’s journey on this earth. Age 
by age we have come into our in- 
heritance. Sometimes we have taken 
hard detours. But sooner or later, 
every invention of man, from the 
lever to electricity, has been har- 
nessed to the common service of us 
all. 

“These amazing advances are the 
assured common inheritance of the 
common man. They have not been 
worked out consciously. Their 
achievement was not the goal of 
one reformer. They have been folk 
miracles, They have come in the 





evolutionary process of man’s un- 
folding life—progress piled on 
progress. 

“Please don’t misunderstand me. 
These things did not just happen. 
These changes toward better, easier, 
nobler living have come because 
men were free, because in the shop 
and in the office they could wrangle 
when wrangling was wise. They 
could go ahead when progress was 
necessary.” 


“Sure, Ma'am—! operate the cash register with one hand and raise a Victory Garden 
with the other!" 
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Plan for War Conference and Market Week 


Official Press Release Confirms Previously Announced Dates, 
November 1, 2, 3 and 4, and Tells of Accommodations for 
Exhibitors at Morrison Hotel and Palmer House—OPA Ration 
Clinic to Be Daily Feature — W. W. Stephenson to Speak 


ANY questions that may have existed in the minds of 
shoe merchants or manufacturers regarding plans for 
the annual gathering of the shoe industry in Chicago in 
1943 were resolved with the release August 3 of an offi- 
cial joint statement by the National Shoe Retailers 
Association and the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association, confirming the announcement 
made some time ago that the Shoe Industry War Con- 
ference and Market Week will be held in Chicago No- 
vember 1, 2, 3 and 4. The meeting will, as heretofore, 
be jointly sponsored by the two associations and accom- 
modations for exhibitors have been arranged at the 
Morrison Hotel and Palmer House. 

Simultaneously with this announcement, conditions 
of participation and applications for exhibition space 
were mailed to prospective exhibitors. Official head- 
quarters for the War Conference and Market Week had 
already been opened at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 


DATES for this 1943 gathering were decided imme- 
diately following the National Shoe Fair held in Chi- 
cago the first week in November last year, and, contrary 
to an impression held by some in the trade, the question 
of altering that decision has never been seriously raised. 
As a matter of fact, the trend of events since last No- 
vember has, in the minds of the sponsors, tended to 
create a greater need for a gathering of this kind this 
year than ever before. Some manufacturers and others 
have been disposed to question the advisability of a 
merchandising event of this nature in wartime. Their 
viewpoint is countered, however, by that of others who 
feel that wartime problems, and, now that the end of 
the war seems definitely in sight, those of the postwar 
period, call for thoughtful consideration and discussion 
at a national gathering of merchants, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, traveling sales representatives and all 
branches of the industry, with executives of government 
agencies also in attendance to present their views and 
explain the kind of cooperation from the industry which 
in their judgment can contribute most to an early 
Victory. Such a gathering, it is pointed out, also affords 
an opportunity for manufacturers to show their new 
lines to many retailers whom the shoe travelers find it 
difficult to visit as they have in the past, due to trans- 
portation problems. 
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These factors and their relationship to the War Con- 
ference and Market Week are touched upon briefly in 
the official release, which read as follows: 


“As previously announced by the National Shoe Fair 
Committee, the Shoe Industry War Conference and 
Market Week, sponsored jointly by the National Shoe 
Retailers Association and the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, will be held in Chicago, 
November 1, 2, 3, 4, 1943. Accommodations for ex- 
hibitors have been arranged at the Morrison and Palmer 
House Hotels. 

“The committee has given very careful consideration 
to the transportation problem as so often referred to, and 
likewise has given consideration to the serious problems 
with which the industry is confronted. Due to the con- 
servation of gas and rubber, shoe travelling men have 
been prevented from calling on literally thousands of 
small town merchants, who have not had an opportunity 
to see lines of shoes, or talk with their sources of supply 
since the last National Shoe Fair. 

“The shoe industry has been declared essential and is 
confronted with limitation of production, shoe ration- 
ing, restrictions under War Production Board orders, 
and rapidly increasing costs of labor and materials 4 
entering into shoes. The War Conference and Market ~ 
Week is therefore of great importance to the industry, 
to the war effort, and the civilian economy. 

“In view of these conditions, in the opinion of the 
committee, it is more important today than ever before, 
for retailers and manufacturers to have the oppor- 7 
tunity of getting together for the purpose of discussing — 
their common problems resulting from wartime con- 
ditions. 


“THE shoe industry as a whole has an enviable record © 
for wholehearted and complete cooperation with the war 
agencies; and in the absence of an order by the Office 
of Defense Transportation prohibiting trade gatherings, ~ 
the National Shoe Fair Committee believes the Shoe 
Industry War Conference and Market Week, to be held 
the first week in November, is essential to the industry 
because of the economies affected, and in view of the 
conditions outlined.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 87, PLEASE] 
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INSPIRATION IN ARMY SHOES 


Inspired by a pair of G.I. Army shoes, Private 
John T. Sekelsky blocks in his composition for 
a serious study in oils. A rookie in the Army, 
Sekelsky is now undergoing his basic train- 
ing. His home ts Cleveland, where he formerly 
illustrated aircraft parts catalogues. 








Where Do We Go From Here? 


Will the Pent-Up Demand for Consumer Goods and Capital 


Equipment Supply Sufficient Momentum to Maintain Pros- 


perity and Purchasing Power in the Post-War Period? 


What Is the Retailer's Role 


SUPPOSE the war should end suddenly this year or 
next. What would be the effects upon the retail shoe 
business? Would they be favorable or unfavorable? 
Boot AND SHOE ReEcorpeRr asked the latter question of 
several thousand retail shoe merchants and department 
store buyers to whom questionnaires were sent in the 
survey conducted by this publication some weeks ago 
to determine the effects of war on shoe retailing, to- 
gether with the outlook for the period after the war. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the shoe department man- 
agers who received the RECORDER’s questionnaire, and 
68 per cent of the individual shoe merchants, expressed 
the opinion that their business would be affected favor- 
ably. They reasoned that a buying boom, compounded 
of the needs of the civilian population for new shoes, the 
release of~money now going into war bonds and the 
cashing in of war bonds would result in a buying 
splurge. 

Many other interesting questions were asked and 
answered in the concluding section of the RECORDER’s 
survey, which dealt with post-war possibilities and 
prospects. Perhaps the most surprising fact brought 
out, however, was the information that considerably less 
than half of the merchants and department store man- 
agers had given any serious consideration to the subject 
of post-war planning. 

Are you, Mr. Merchant, planning to spread out in the 
face of an expected boom period, or will you play your 
cards close to your chest and let the other fellow take the 
chance because maybe the boom will not develop? That 
question deserves serious thought now. 

How about your sources of supply? Is a change indi- 
cated, either because you feel that during the shortage 
period, others have been favored at your expense; or 
because you feel the need to add other lines not obtain- 
able from present sources? Have you thought over the 
problem to be posed by the introduction of synthetic 
materials or have you, as one merchant has, retired into 
a fox-hole of conservatism with the dictum: “I'll take 
nothing but leather.” 
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in Post-War Planning? 


Even among those retailers who replied “yes” to the 
question as to whether they had done any serious think- 
ing along post-war planning lines, approximately two- 
thirds of the independent shoe retailers and about half 
of the department store buyers failed to reply to the 
next question which asked them to summarize briefly 
the trend of their thinking. Answers received ran the 
gamut from “keep stocks low” through “change to new 
shoes quick” to “will expand.” All, that is, except one 
merchant who answered, simply and honestly, with the 
one word: “Confused”; and one other who coined the 
phrase: “He who fits today will live to fit another day” 
—a sentiment subscribed to, in varying language, by 
several scores of his fellow-merchants. 


LN checking that portion of the questionnaires having 
to do with the possibility of post-war depression, de- 
partment store buyers and independent retailers started 
off far apart but managed to achieve practical unanimity 
at the close of the chapter. Almost twice as many de- 
partment store buyers as independents, for instance, 
believe that a post-war depression is probable; while. 
on the other hand, and consistently enough, the number 
of retailers believing that a post-war depression is un- 
likely is almost double the number of department store 
men who answered this question. In their opinion as 
to the length of time between the achievement of peace 
and the onslaught of this probable depression, the two 
groups came a bit closer together, the favorite in the 
case of both being from one to two years; and the vote 
on means which might be adopted to lessen the depres- 
sion was practically a tie, both sides voting heavily for 
the cooperation of government and business, as opposed 
to the passing of the buck to either. 

This argument was enlivened by one man who, after 
declaring that “business could do it alone,” was prompt- 
ly slapped on the wrist by another who retorted: “Let 
government do it—but in a democratic way.” He re- 
frained from adding his definition of the word “demo- 
cratic” and the only clue we can offer as to his exact 
meaning is found in his use of the small letter “d” in- 
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writing the word. And a new. high in causticity was 
achieved by the merchant who, pointing out that his 
firm had been in business for 86 years, surviving 
plagues, famines, floods, wars, depressions and national 
elections, concluded by expressing the firm belief that 
he could survive almost anything in the world to come 
if the government would only let him alone for a few 
minutes. 


RETAILERS and department store owners, however, and 
despite their common feeling that business and govern- 
ment would do well to cooperate, did not always see 
eye to eye. Take, for instance the question as to 
whether, after the war, business opportunities will be 
better or more limited. Here we found the most pro- 
nounced optimism in the department store group 
whereas independent retailers were more reserved. The 
number of retailers guessing that opportunities will be 


more limited exceeded that of the department store 
buyers by more than 30 per cent. 

Among the statistics which you will not find at the 
end of this article are those gleaned from a perusal of 
answers to questions seeking to determine the effects on 
post-war business of such factors as the big national 
debt, heavy taxation, invention, improvement and sub- 
stitution of materials, and development of new inter- 
national relations. 

The reason for this summary exclusion of what might 
have been a highly illuminating treatise is that, with 
few exceptions, many of our close friends in the shoe 
world did not care to be quoted. Even off the record, 
they didn’t say much. As a matter of cold fact, between 
75 and 80 per cent of all returned questionnaires were 
checked off in our column devoted to “no answers.” 
However, we gather that, of those who had given thought 

[TURN TO PAGE 58, PLEASE] 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER'S survey of retail shoe business as affected by the war 

showed that not more than 59 per cent of the independent retail shoe merchants or 66 per 

cent of department store buyers have given serious thought or consideration to post-war 

planning, while only about 10 per cent have participated in any trade group discussions of 
this all-important subject. . 
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Starting at top: The long pointed 
vamp, still strong in 1917, had 
been the popular shoe for genera- 
tions. Sandals like these, dating 
from the early 1930’s, gave much 
abused toes their first chance to 
spread. After wearing sandals all 
Summer women found they 
needed wider sizes. By 1933 
women were getting used to the 
broader, shorter stage vamp like 
this T-strap. The saddle oxford 
and the Norwegian Moccasin 
have been giving col- ~ 


lege girls plenty of a4 
toe room recently. I 































Trends 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


READY and waiting for the day 
when a final Allied victory will give 
the go ahead signal to the shoe in- 
dustry are the post-war models now 
being developed in leading factories. 
These shoes show the kind of think- 
ing that is going on in the minds of 
forward-looking designers and man- 
ufacturers. 

This is how they reason on post- 
war style demands. During the war 
period women have used their feet 
more, walked more, worked longer 
hours standing, than has ever hap- 
pened before in our country’s his- 
tory. Women in the factories and 
stores, women doing their own 
house work, women in defense work, 
women in the armed forces, are all 


‘learning that low heels and broad 


treads are essential for comfort and 
efficiency at their work. And they 
are learning, too, to like the look of 
these shoes. They see what they 
never saw before, that they have a 
smartness all their own. They are 
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The Broad Tread Is Here to Stay, Say Style Ex- 
y y 
perts, and the Baby Last Is Only the Beginning. if 
DCE After the War, They Predict, Women Will Want 
Shoes with Wide, Comfortable Foreparts. Baby | 
Last Adaptations Will Be Followed by Other | 
New Ideas with Plenty of Toe Room and Style. k: 
hina learning that comfort and style go 
| ny hand in hand. Incidentally, the de- 
~ mand for C widths is constantly 
i growing. For this, a great deal of 
a credit goes to the manufacturers of ° 
aaa the “uniform” shoes for the WACS, ' 
ry the WAVES, the SPARS and the 
wats: MARINES; to the makers of sturdy 
a: casuals for factory, house and office ——, wom Sees — 
workers, and to the manufacturers sands of women for the first 
re ~ of comfort types who have brought paneAag wy _— peel b tem 1% 
ne their styles up-to-date without sacri- _this ame combart into a yeu 
‘ t untry » 
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h made their shoes best sellers to gen- = pose work shoe. This oxford 
me erations of American women. with wide tread is the required ‘ 
; his- - type for women in uniform. p 
aa By the end of the war two things Other busy women wear it, 
pe: will have happened to the feet of ae cher on 
‘ hundreds of thousands of women. creasingly popular with all : 
me First, they will have grown used to pg etm ow hg > Ae 
. 4 wider, more comfortable shoes; sec- : 
a 4 ond, they will have grown larger be- 
oc cause of the kind of work women 
a have been doing. That feet may 
; me spread very quickly is evidenced by 
"7 the fact that the foot sizes of re- 
sit [TURN TO PAGE 73, PLEASE] ! 
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SHOE STORES in the 
POST-WAR WORLD 


STORE fronts that reveal the interior of the store, 
sheltered “window-shopping areas” that allow prospec- 
tive customers to avoid sidewalk traffic, and free-stand- 


! 





ing and movable exterior display cases that lure the 
pedestrian into such areas are some of the trends 
destined to change both the appearance and functioning 
of the retail shoe store in the post-war world. 

The architects who submitted the sketches repro- 
duced herewith have based their suggestions not only 
on good architecture and good taste, but also on other 
considerations, such as store identification, pedestrian 
traffic, buying habits, and the primary store front prob- 


Design showing large window shopping 
area furnished with movable show cases. 
Architect, Seymour Joseph, New York. 


lem of attracting the interest of the passerby and getting 
him into the store. 

The trends pictured in these illustrations were un- 
covered by a recent architectural competition sponsored 
by the Kawneer Company, originators of modern store 
fronts, and Pencil Points, well known architectural 
magazine. Prizes totaling $2,250 were awarded by a 
jury of prominent architects under the rules of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

The entire store, in fact, has been considered as a 
device for selling goods or services, and functional 
design has been employed to this end. Thus, the store 


This tront leads prospective buyers into 
window shopping area and store entrance. 
Architect, Joseph Thomas, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Open-Face Fronts, Showing Interior; 


7 Movable Display Cases; Window-Shop- 


ping Areas Away from Street Traffic, 
and Interchangeable Panels, Permitting 
Change Without Much Expense, Are Fea- 


tures of Planned Stores of Tomorrow. 


Effective front for store selling shoes or 
other small items; free area provided for 
window shopper. George Pauly and Otto 
Risch, architects, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Left—Overhanging canopy and free-stand. 
ing, eye-level display cases encourage peo 
ple to stop and shop. Unusual store front 
idea by Harvey Clarkson, New York. 


front of the future will be an even more practical sales 
tool for the retail merchant than ever before. Certain 
interesting trends stand out which represent types of 
design applicable to many lines of retail business. 
First, there is the trend to the “open-face front,” 
which reveals the interior and makes a display theatre 
of the whole store by the use of transparent materials 
and the elimination of the continuous show window 


back. This is an attempt to get away from the psycho- 
logical obstruction of the conventional “closed type” 
front, and more effectively invite entrance. Display win- 
dows, however, both large and small, continue to be 
used in the “open-face” type. 

Another trend is toward the use of exterior free- 
standing display cases, often movable—which provide 
an addjtional “side-show” to whet the shopper’s ap- 


The sign is part of the architectural scheme in this store front which features the use of a 


large free-standing display case in the window-shopping area. 


Lawrence Israel, architect, 


Richmond, Va. 














Interchangeable panels form a front which can be changed easily from time to 


time. 


petite. The impact of new displays can be thus en- 
hanced by changes in the position of the display cases 
themselves. 

Group planning of stores is also indicated in many of 
the designs submitted. The obvious advantages of a 


well-planned shopping center are gained for all the 
stores in the group. Control of signs contributes to the 
general effect, and a sheltered window-shopping area is 
provided for individual stores, or for the group, by 
moving the entrance back from the building line and, 
in effect, widening the sidewalk. In other words, part 


Front which offers a view of the entire store. 
George Larson and George Storz, Chicago, architects. 


awning. 


irchitects, Donald Olsen and Alvin Fingado, Berkeley, Calif. 


of the normal store area is covered, but not enclosed, 
and people find themselves practically inside the store 
before they know it. In many of the designs this shel- 
tered window-shopping area is protected by an over- 
hang; in others, by various devices which take the place 
of the canvas awning. 

Other suggestions involve practically a revolution in 
store equipment—achieving a much closer tie-up be- 
tween inside and outside fixtures. Lighting, too, has 
been considered, and many architects suggest more 

[TURN TO PAGE 71, PLEASE] 


Overhang takes the place of an 
































Interior of the Goodfriend Shoe Store in Philadelphia. The accessory counter 
is at the right; a large window at the left floods the room with daylight and 
permits passers-by to look into the store. In the background is the archway 


behind which stock is concealed. 


Glass display cases are on either side. 


“IT’S AN ILL WIND... 


Converting Misfortune into Good Fortune 
Takes Plenty of Courage and Initiative. 
Here's How B. D. Goodfriend of Philadelphia 
Coped Successfully with a Difficult Problem. 


IT may be counted as a misfortune when, because of 
circumstances over which he has no control, a merchant 
is forced to move from a location where he has built up 
a profitable business. When that merchant can turn that 


A close-up view of the 
archway flanked by the 
two display cases. Wood- 
work is light in tone; 
drapery is softly neutral; 

iture is decorative and 
inviting. All furnishings 
of this shop were brought 
from Atlantic City store. 


misfortune to his advantage, however, it speaks of cour- 
age and resourcefulness which are not encountered in 
the ordinary course of events. 

Such a situation is that presented by B. D. Good- 
friend of Philadelphia. Mr. Goodfriend operated a high 
fashion shoe store in the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 
on the boardwalk at Atlantic City, N. J. The store 
catered to a wealthy and discriminating clientele, and 
offered high style merchandise at high style prices. When 

[TURN TO PAGE 89, PLEASE] 
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“One Step Nearer Fall!” said Rich’s in 
Atlanta, Georgia, in this attractive and dy- 
namic ad. Shoes featured were classic styles. 


|T’S interesting to note how some stores can turn into 
an asset what others might consider a liability, as the 
clever, understanding ad from Atlanta reproduced on 
this page has succeeded in doing. “Rich’s Salon of Fine 
Shoes Brings You One Step Nearer Fall,” the caption 
announced, and the copy went on to say: “Now the story 
can be told—of the scouring of the markets, the long 
correspondence with nationally famous shoe houses, the 
carefull trips to market, so that this Fall you would be 
able to have your favorite shoe. Not an untried shoe in 
the lot—these are the classics, the unchanging styles you 
have learned to love—the styles that make you willing 
to part with your precious No. 18 coupon.” Another 
good headline by the same firm read, “Clever head- 
work afoot!” 

Bon Marche (Seattle) accents “Your ticket to good 
walking” in another ad that plays up coupon 18. “It'll 
be walk, walk, walk. Walk to save gas. Walk from the 
bus line. Walk because love is like that all year ’round. 
Live ‘on foot’ with that walking-on-air feeling you get 
when you're fitted here. 

In an ad captioned “Names you know! Shoes you 
love!” featuring seven lines of shues, Foley Bros. (Hous- 
ton) say, “A personnel of salesmen—all with YEARS of 
experience in fitting better shoes . . . aided with X-ray 
fitting service and the new, revolutionary Brannock 
measuring device.” Other good ads stressing comfort 
are Hahn’s (Washington) which subheads the features 
of their Towner shoes—‘“flare fit innersole—roomy, 
‘square-walled toe—upper of soft crushed kid—sizes to 
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Promotion Angles That Will Play an 
Important Part in the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising of Shoe Stores and Shoe De- 
partments in the Coming Months 
Reflected in First Autumn Ads from 
Stores in Widely Separated Sections 
of the Country—Consumers Advised 
to Exercise Care in Spending Coupon. 
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the whole family steps outto 


Titche’s for their “Coupon 18" Shoes! 
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Early advertising of Coupon 18 was done 
by Titche-Goettinger, who sought to avoid 
a repetition of the last-minute buying rush. 


11, AAAA to D widths—finger flexible sole—perfect- 
fitting last—medium heel—black, brown, service tan— 
$6.95.” In another ad they describe features that “all 
combine to make this oxford perfect for wartime work- 
ers, in or out of uniform, whose jobs call for untiring 
footwork and maximum efficiency all the time.” 

From Detroit—‘In or out of service Fyfe’s have the 
shoes you want—in the army, in the navy, in business, 
or at home—it’s important to you and to us that you 
have shoes that will keep your feet healthy, happy and 
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Ads Forecast Season's Trends 


smart looking! That’s why for over 78 years Fyfe’s 
have made it a point to have shoes in the styles you 
want ... in the quality you demand .. . at the price 
you want to pay! Sketched are typical shoes for busy, 
active days .. . in or out of service! $7.95 to $10.95.” 
BLACK is given extra attention. Marshall Field & Com- 
pany (Chicago) show four “Black Beauties—salon 
sirens in black suede for your urban life . . . moss-soft 
Stygian black suede crafted with a masterly hand into 
black beauties. . . .” $15.75, $16.75. 

Baxter’s (Seattle) picture “Black-dull or shiny—be- 
cause it’s your favorite basic color you'll want it in 
either of these lovely leathers . . . mirror-polished patent 

. sooty suede.” $6.95. 

Carl’s (San Antonio) stresses “Beautiful Summer into 
Fall Black Suedes . . . lightweight, rich, black suedes . . . 
the perfect transition for your Summer into Fall ward- 
robe. Sketched are only four of the flatterers, every one 
worth your number 18 coupon.” $5.95 to $8.95. 

Hecht Co. (Washington) calls them “go-with-every- 
thing blacks. Perfect with your printed and dark Sum- 
mer sheers . . . stunning with your Autumn woolens 
and suits.” Hahn (Washington) calls them “Cool, dark 
and handsome—right for now and right for Fall 
black for dressy Summer things . . . there’s a definitely 
refreshing look about it. And when you carry that cool 
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4 The Bon Marche 


look out in your shoes, you are looking sensibly to the 
future, for these soft, cool suedes will serve you well, 
now and through Fall, giving you double value for your 

ration coupon!” 
Thompson-Boland-Lee (Atlanta) show patent leather 
[TURN TO PAGE 73, PLEASE] 





More Beautiful... More Wanted 
Than Ever—Fall Shoes by 












Perfectionist that be is, Delman sar- 
mounts the restrictions of the 


times to lsunch ence again 


Serpentine Tripte- 
Bow on his exquisite shees for Fall ean’ Blane 


+ » « handerafted fer Allen's 


fe Atlanta. Each Pair $18.75. 
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J. P. Allen in Atlanta featured shoes in a } 
pattern in this ad. Shoes were suedes in black 
and brown, some calfs in tan, black and blue. 


The Bon Marche, Seattle, promoted brand names 
in its advertising of Coupon 18 shoes. The ar- 
rangement of the ad is extremely attractive. 
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This over-the-shoulder drawstring buz 
trom Koret is made of fine Forstmann 
broadcloth . . . black or brown .. . 
lined with scarlet leather. The plastic 
strap rings are scarlet. A popular 
type in all price brackets. 


ARE you looking at accessories with a fresh eye this 
year? Women are, and are thinking more about them 
than ever before. They are looking at them from a very 
practical point of view, expecting their handbags, gloves, 
hats, neckwear and jewelry to prettify their simpler 
clothes and give a new look to two and three-year-old 
suits and coats. They know that they will not be able to 
get the same kinds of materials and styles as they had 
in pre-war years, but they are very pleased with what 
they can get, according to accessory merchandisers with 
whom we have talked. They are taking substitute mate- 
rials in their stride and liking them. According to one 
accessory style authority in an important quality shoe 
store, “The important thing is to have accessories that 
carry the same theme.” This year hats and bags and 
hats and gloves are coordinated. So are belts and bags. 
Fur ascots and fur hats are matched to bags. Wool 
crocheted gloves are matched to scarves and to beanies. 
Blouses and hats, gloves and neckwear are coordinated. 
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ACCESSORIES 


Except for Unrationed Footwear, Extra 
Pair Business Is Ruled Out for the Dura- 
tion. That Makes Your Accessory De- 
partment a More Vital Part of Your Busi- 
ness Than It Has Ever Been. And Jewelry, 
Neckwear and Lapel and Hair Orna- 
ments, as Well as Bags, Hose and Gloves, 
Are in Demand to Trim Simplified Clothes 
and Freshen Up Last Year's Wardrobes 


= These “mushroom earrings” 
from Monet are massive but 
feather weight, of non-critical 
material and finished in Mo- 
net plate gold, silver or two- 
tone. Selling appeal of this 
fine lisle hose is the dou- 
ble pattern. The pattern 
in the ton gives addition- 

al stretch. Komet Links. 
and-Links hose cour- 
tesy Scott & Williams. 
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Make the EXTRA SALE... 


The Fall color card of the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion shows nine identical shades in glove and hat colors. 

Wartime restrictions have not made accessory styles 
monotonous. In handbags the two extremes will be 
popular—very big and very small. The big bags are 
in several patterns—pouch, over-the-shoulder and under- 
arm envelopes. They are being made in faille, broad- 
cloth and felt. Some leather is also available. One 
store expects to do well with snakeskin, alligator and 
alligator patchwork bags. Luggage color leathers are 
being talked about for wear with tweeds. Muff bags are 
expected to repeat this year. The very small bags will 
be carried with short dinner and cocktail dresses and 
will be in several materials. One high style shoe store 
has bought suede trimmed with jet and beaded broad- 
cloth and felt bags for dinner wear. 


GLOVES will be very important this year and very in- 
teresting, according to style experts. There will be 
long, very dressy gloves, shorties to wear with suits 
and gauntlets. There are plenty of glove leathers avail- 
able and plenty of colors in these leathers—purple, 
fuchsia, green, blue, black, brown and others. White 
carries over into the Fall season and is now considered 
to be a year-round color. Colors picked by the 
T. C. C. A. are adapted to both fabric and leather gloves. 
Novelty belts will also be on the market, such as em- 
broidered and braid-trimmed belts and jeweied suedes. 
Saddle color classic leather belts will sell to back-to- 
school customers. Neckwear is also considered very 
important with many kinds of necklines being made. 
Collars will have to fit high, round necklines, V-shape, 
low square and low U-shape. 

Jewelry will have a big Fall and Winter season. 
First in importance are earrings. As long as women wear 


- 
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their hair up and away from their ears, earrings are 
expected to be a strong fashion. One store predicts that 
70 per cent of the business in its jewelry department 
will be in earrings. Most of the remaining 30 per cent 
will go to pins, they say. They forecast a big Christmas 
business in pins. Necklaces will have some importance 
because of the low necklines. High, round necklines 
will take choker necklaces. Pearls will be very big. 
Bracelets are considered less important than in any re- 
cent season. Lapel ornaments will sell to a limited ex- 
tent. Insignia jewelry is slated to do well. A leading 


chain plans to sell shoe buckles matched to belt buckles. 
[TURN TO PAGE 72, PLEASE] 

























This soft version of a man’s bow 
tie, a Dayson Original, smart with 
tailored suit or dress, comes in 
plain or patterned fabrics, untied 
or ready-tied. Perfect suit bag is 
the under-arm silhouette, shown 
here in a model by Josef of Gold 
Seal in red pin morocco, but 
available in a color range and in 


black Josefaille. 









































by 
PATRICK A. MORGAN 





Calling a co-worker to check the 
fit and adaptability of the shoe 
often helps to clinch the sale 


Good Will for the Shoe Store. 


$ HOE trimmings and high style have gone to war, but 
service waxes unabated. By “service” we do not mean 
a servile attitude, but a sincere, friendly interest in each 
customer’s needs. There are no restrictions on fit. Quality 
fitting is a “must” in today’s shoe life. 

In a seller’s market it is easy to slip into a “So what?” 
attitude. That is the front line’s soft spot in business. It 
destroys confidence, creates ill will and undermines the 
prestige that it has taken years of advertising and service 
to build. One displeased customer a day will react in 
ever-widening ripples of dissatisfaction until the whole 
foundation of a business is swept away. 
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A Sincere Friendly Interest in Each Customer's Needs and a Cooperative 
Attitude on the Part of the Shoe Fitter Will Do Much to Build Lasting 


Here's How to Put It Into Practice. 


By patient understanding and sympathetic explaining 
we can avoid most causes of ill will. The American 
public is an informed public in general, but often events 
move too swiftly for a clear understanding. We, who 
are on the firing line, get first hand knowledge, and its 
dissemination in pleasant understandable language will 
do much to allay the antagonism that is born of a feel- 
ing that perhaps we are taking advantage of a situation 
to lessen our service. Service means selecting the right 
shoe for the purpose as well as the right shoe for the 
foot. It means giving the customer the reasons why it 
is the right shoe and explaining the facts that cause 
variations in supply and quality. While these facts are 
interpreted for us, the public is completely in the dark 
concerning them and we must act as a clearing house 
of information. 

The PM stock no longer contains “Post Mortems”. It 
is now preferred merchandise and contains many shoes 
of better quality than some now being made. It is an- 
other feature service to become familiar with this stock 
as to lasts, sizes and grades so that we may quickly ser- 
vice the customer with discretion. While the PM stock 
means pocket money to the alert salesman, never, under 


The shoe fitter becomes the teacher and 
the cust the student when it comes 
to explaining why certain fit is needed. 
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FITTING FEET. 






































CHAPTER X 
SERVICE 
IS UNRATIONED 


The sale of findings means additional business. Learn 
all you can about them to sell them intelligently. 


any circumstances, should fit be sacrificed for profit. 
To do so would place the store in a class with the black 
marketeer. A detailed study of the PM stock sizes and 
lasts will pay dividends and get more shoes sold right. 
Now is the time to move this stock when and if it can 
be fitted properly for various reasons. Occupational 
changes will change foot development to’a marked 
degree. 

The word “guarantee” is now as useless as a customer 
without a coupon. One can, of course, guarantee a fit 
and certain workmanship, but it is good policy to use 
the word sparingly if at all. The quality of service 
rendered should preclude the necessity for its use. Even 
the fit can only be guaranteed as of today. An abrupt 
change in occupation may throw the body weight at an 
entirely different angle and cause unusual strain on 
foot muscles. Many new workers had comfortable feet 
before, only to find their present occupation necessitates 
a different fit in footwear. It is now doubly important 
that shoes be fitted for the job. 

The mass of moving events and new ideas so rapidly 
being absorbed by the public makes it easier for the 
the salesman to have his suggestions accepted. If the 
reasons why a certain shoe or a certain size is required 
are explained patiently, the customer will realize that 
this man knows his business and will decide to give him 
future coupons. Timely suggestions on the care of the 
feet will strike a responsive chord. 

An hour spent in front of a corn remedy counter will 
give any student in practipedics a liberal education. 
There you will hear a tale of foot woes from teen-agers 
to grandmothers. The sufferings are real but the causes 
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are largely from misfitted shoes. A friendly interest in 
foot troubles at the fitting stool will open up avenues 
of advantage for correct fitting. Picture the sighs of 
relief and contentment from this horde of shoppers once 
they are in shoes that take their feet off their minds. Tell 
them to throw away their crutches when they step out in 
shoes that fit. Once they understand why friction restricts 
their freedom they will never again bow to it and you 
can enlarge your file of personal trade. 

It may be hard for the new shoe fitter to understand 
why there are so many people who do not know how 
their feet should be fitted. Bear in mind that there is a 
new crop born every year with little or no education 

[TURN TO PAGE 72, PLEASE} 


New occupations mean new 
shoe problems for many cus- 
tomers. The shoe fitter must 
explain these problems. 
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Conservative Note in Fall Promotions 


WITH shoes bought up to December and no chance to 
change or reorder if a number should prove NG or 
especially popular, New York dispensed with the cus- 
tomary “test out” promotions, and waits until well 
toward Fall to launch display programs that usually 
would start earlier. Not even in the windows that showed 
Fall shoes was there any real Fall atmosphere as this was 
written in early August; instead, “shoes for sheers” was 
the principal style tie-up. Some stores added the fact 
that they were not anxious to deplete their stocks too 


early as another reason for holding back. 

As one man put it: “New York is following this year 
instead of playing lead-off to the country; with defense 
work cities going out in front because of the war-time 
merchandising conditions.” The same man thought it 
would be interesting to see what will happen “now that 
we're discovering that we can (and must) sell the same 
styles two seasons in succession, when we have been used 
to such a fast style pace.” It’s also going to be interest- 

[TURN TO PAGE 68, PLEASE] 





New York Stores Dispense with Cus- 
tomary Midsummer “Test Out" Show- 
ings of Autumn Shoes and Hold Their 
Fire until Nearer the Season's Actual 
Opening, Due to Merchandise Situation 
and the Fact That Stocks Are Definitely 
Lined Up for the Fall Selling Season. 


by R. E. ANDRUSS 


Quality and craftsmanship are the keynotes of 
the novel and interesting window idea by 
Delman at Bergdor{f-Goodman, New York, 
reproduced at the left, on opposite page. 


Above: A Bonwit Teller windon 
with a distinctive fashion flavor, 
featuring wine as the color note, 
with appropriate footwear. to com- 
plete the costume worn by model. 


Left: “City and Country Funsters” 
was the caption of the showcard in 
the unique sport and play shoe 
window at the left, which was de- 
signed by the Fair Store, Chicago. 


Right: A clever but sim- 
ple window arrangement 
featuring “White—Coolest 
Color of Them All,” at 
Bloomingdale’s, New York 


Left: Patent Leather 
Shoes were featured by I. 
Miller in this effective 
window. Showcard read: 
“It’s a year-round mate- 
rial, so you hold a trump 
card with Patent Leather 
Shoes in your wardrobe.” 
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BY ARTHUR D. 


Paradox 


THERE is one home front subject of paramount impor- 
tance—the prevention of inflation. It is a bigger and 
broader subject than shortages and rationing and you'll 
hear more about the “roll-back” and the “hold-the-line” 
and the “high cost of living index” and many other 
money subjects including still higher taxes and vol- 
untary saving. So don’t take the subject of prices too 
lightly, in your hunger for goods. Stick to your ceilings 
and don’t play the black market, even though you have 
a starving stock and a public clamoring to give you 
money. Don’t get caught in the trap by buying any 
merchandise that has not within it the elements of 
wear and value. 

The next hundred days will play a very important 
part in the life of shoes—as you and your store, you 
and your factory, you and your shoe service of supplies 
play the game—-straight and true. 


Now let’s talk straight business: “You've got to 
do the best you can with what you’ve got.” Let’s 
put an emphasis on the word BEST because, in 
the soft seller’s market that you are in today, it is 
very easy to let your standards of shoemaking, 
standards of shoe selling and your standards of 
selection go by the board; because there is wait- 
ing, at the fitting stool, a customer with easy 
spending money. You’ve a responsibility to the 
life of your business “to do the best you can with 
what you’ve got.” 


“Perhaps you heard over the radio the Sunday night 
(August 1) broadcast by a Washington commentator. 
As we remember it, Drew Pearson said, in effect: 
“There would soon be modification of rationing and at 
the same time, the President would take some action 
regarding lower prices for shoes.” We are not given to 
taking the prophecies of radio commentators too seri- 
ously, but we know that the subject is in the wind. 

Let’s get prepared for the challenge on shoe prices. 
By and large, we would say that the entire retail shoe 
industry has stuck to its ceiling prices through thick 
and thin. It has not “upped” shoe prices by black mar- 
ket methods at retail. It has tried, to the best of its 
ability, to give the public shoe-wearing value for the 
dollar received. It has not profiteered because it 
couldn’t; but it has made money because it has sold 
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plenty—including inventory that cannot be replaced. 

Another point that is in the trouble talk area . . . a 
Technical Operations Chief placed an armload of 
clothes, shoes and textile products before a House In- 
vestigating Committee, in an effort to prove that quality 
deterioration had arrived. He said: “This depreciation, 
for whatever reason, is a rise in real price. To OPA 
such hidden price rises are part and parcel of the prob- 
lem of holding the line against inflation. If reductions 
in quality do occur, they should be accompanied by 
price reductions.” The witness pointed to cross-sections 
of two shoes—one made in 1941 and the other in 1943, 
carrying the same label and stock number. The latter 
model, he asserted, represented 30 per cent less value, 
although both shoes sold at the same price. 

There you have two indications of the trend of think- 
ing that will walk down the line from now on. Of 
quality, as such, the only thing that you can say is—the 
shoe trade is putting its best foot foremost, endeavoring 
to build as good a shoe as possible, with the materials 
and ingredients available. The active war fighters get 
the best leather. 


AS to the retail price for an inferior article, we can 
expect storm days ahead from customers, press, poli- 
ticians, and protectors? of the public—one and all. You 
can’t merely shrug your shoulders and say “c’est la 
guerre.” Up until now the public has taken what it 
could get, at your price, because it had the money and 
could get nothing else; but the public’s mind is at the 
point of turning because, if three pairs of children’s 
shoes scuff out in a period of weeks instead of months, 
there will be a howl to the high heavens of living cost. 

On the subject of retail selling margins, that’s only 
beginning. The investigations by the U. S. Agricultural 
Department, 20 years ago under Congressman Sidney 
Anderson, kept that topic smoldering quietly for two 
decades. But it’s rising again and our only answer is: 
Set your store in order so that you can justify your 
mark-on at retail by your service, by your selec: 
tions and by your understanding of human feet and 
human needs. 


Now, let’s step right up to the bat to answer 
the letter in the Hit and Run Corner in our July 
15th issue, from E. S. Brownsten, shoe buyer of 
Baltimore, Md. We expected this would elicit a 
number of explanatory letters from manufac- 
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turers on the subject of: “Why do manufacturers 
continue to charge the same prices for their 
shoes?” ete. 


This isn’t a very articulate industry at best, but there 
was a real opportunity to put a few facts over home 
plate. No one else rises to the subject so I guess it is 
up to us to take a few free swings. Here goes: 

We have maintained, over the years, a Measuring 
Stick of Values. It is a comparison of actual costs, 
based on the same shoe figured for 28 years. Only 
minor but absolutely necessary changes have been 
made—as, for example, the substitution of soft steel 
barrel eyelets for the brass barrel eyelets, which can no 
longer be made because of war’s regulations. Here’s 
the Boor anp SHoe REcorDER measuring stick. Study 
it well! 

Dec. 30, July 28, 





1939 1943 
Upper Stock ... $1.0222 $1.182 
Cloth Linings & Doublers .0710 077 
Leather Linings & Trimmings .2480 213 
ites san vas ine Ss 0066 006 
Bottom Stock ......... 8295 1.056 
tr ea. . 1.0380 1.365 
Cartons, Cases, etc... .0792 080 
See .0980 -100 
Findings, Laces, etc... 2422 .262 
Lasts, Dies & Patterns .0660 .020 
Factory Expense ...... 3600 337 
Total Factory Costs $4.0607 $4.698 
Selling and Administrative Costs, Includ- 
ing Salesmen’s Commission, Advertising, 
Reserves for Bad Debts, etc. 7713 934 





$4.8320 $5.632 


You will note a substantial increase in the cost of 
Bottom Stock. While ceiling prices have been placed on 
most items, the ceiling prices are substantially higher 
than the market prices in the Fall of 1939. 

Labor costs have advanced substantially. A good 
many individual prices were increased between 1939 
and 1941 and these increases were followed by overall 
increases of 15 per cent which were made shortly before 
the Wage and Salary Stabilization Act became effec- 
tive. The labor cost has also been increased by the 
cost of the operations added to provide for the treat- 
ment of outsoles, by the extra labor cost of producing 
first quality uppers from surface damaged upper 
leather, by the cost of training new operators to replace 
operators entering the armed forces, etc. 

Government restrictions on lasts and styles have 
eliminated the costs of new equipment on these items 
which accounts for the reduction in cost. The present 
cost covers only the cost of replacing worn out lasts, 
dies and patterns. 

Total Factory Expense has also increased as all items 
of Factory Supplies, many of them not covered by ceil- 
ing prices, have risen in price and Factory Clerical 
costs have also risen by the 15 per cent increase per- 
mitted under the “Little Steel” formula. Increased pro- 
duction has, however, made it possible to reduce the 
cost per pair charged against this item. 





HIT AND RUN CORNER 


To the Editor: 


“Ours is a hard luck story and we ask your kind 
indulgence in listening to it. 

“Five years ago when we bought our shoe store, 
it was operated on a complete selling agency idea. 
We did not like the idea of tying up 100% with 
any company. However, we did continue to buy 
most all our needs from them, for three years. Then 
we gradually dropped their lower grades but kept 
the better lines. 

“We knew that another store here in town was 
buying the cheaper lines that we had dropped and 
thought nothing about it because that was the kind 
of store it was. The day before I was to buy my 
Fall shoes, the Salesman called by phone and in- 
formed me that the Company had decided to 
switch their account to this other store. We 
thought we were on very friendly terms with the 
Salesman and were indeed surprised that he would 
do such a thing without first talking it over with 
us. But he evidently felt that we had not treated 
him right and owed us no consideration. 

“Is there anything in Order M-217 which says a 
Company cannot drop a customer except for poor 
pay? Would it be feasible to try to force them to 
let us have our quota? Of course, as far as these 
lines they have taken from. us are concerned, they 
are new to this other store which had no quota in 
them. 

“Thanks for listening.” 

Lyte DeVoss, 
Geneva, Ohio 





Selling and Administrative Costs, etc., have increased 
greatly. Necessary increases in Selling Prices between 
December, 1939, and’ the date of Shoe Price Freezing 
automatically increased costs as salesmen’s commis- 
sions are a fixed per cent of sale—each salesman pay- 
ing his own selling expenses out of his commissions. 
Expenditures for Advertising have decreased very little. 

Bad Debt losses, and consequently Bad Debt Re- 
serves, have always been small and have now almost 
reached the vanishing point but this reduction is more 
than offset by necessary increases in the Reserves for 
Miscellaneous Direct Taxes, etc. 

The major part of the increase is, however, in Gen- 
eral Office Expenses. Supplies and Services of all kinds, 
most of them not covered by ceiling prices, have in- 
creased greatly. Clerical salary rates have, of course, 
been increased by the permitted 15 per cent and, be- 
cause of the competition for clerical help of nearby 
high-wage munition plants, by all other increases per- 
mittgd by the War Labor Board. A large number of 
clerks have been added to handle the new Salary De- 
ductions, the sale of War Bonds, the large increase in 
clerical work required by Shoe Rationing, production 
control by price brackets and the very many special 
government reports now required. 


Sure, we have taken a high grade shoe to 
measure the subject of price but we haven’t said 
[TURN TO PAGE 74, PLEASE] 
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How to Teach the Beginner to Sell 


Responsibility of the Teacher and Supervisor Is All- 
Important, Says John A. Beaumont, Former Shoe 
Man, Who Directs Industrial Teacher Training for 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, who directs 
industrial teacher training, in the 
Division of Extension of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas, believes 
that training supervisory employees 
so that they, in turn, can train the 
new salespeople, is a vitally impor- 
tant part of the problem of retail 
sales training in the shoe store. Mr. 
Beaumont was formerly associated 
with his father, Ernest A. Beaumont, 
in the retail shoe business in Albany, 
N. Y. Both are former presidents of 
the New York State Shoe Retailers’ 
Association. 

“It is safe to assume that in the 
average shoe store or department, 
there are those who know the funda- 
mental facts of fitting and selling 
shoes,” said Mr. Beaumont in a 
Boot AND SHOE 
Recorver. “But it is also a known 
fact that many of these supervisors 
do not know how to impart this in- 


“HOW TO GET READY" 


The Four Things An Instructor Should Do To Get 
Ready To Teach a Worker. 


1. HAVE A PLAN—DETERMINE 


University of Texas. 


formation to the new employee. 
During the past year, we have con- 
ducted well over a hundred classes 
with supervisory people in various 
distributive fields in which we have 
endeavored to provide these super- 
visors with the fundamental ‘tools 
of training’. I am very happy to 
say that many of these supervisors 
were connected with shoe retailing. 

“T think that you can do a great 
deal for the improvement of train- 
ing in shoe stores and departments 
if you will emphasize the responsi- 
bility of the person who is doing the 
training. The experienced shoe 
salesman fails to remember the hun- 
dreds of problems that baffled him 
when he first entered a shoe store. 
If the experienced shoe man could 
but return in his thinking to the first 
day he entered a shoe store, I am 
sure that this understanding of the 
problems of the new employee would 





JOHN A. BEAUMONT 


enable him to do a much better job 
of training.” 

The University of Texas has pre- 
pared, in co-operation with the 
United States Office of Education, a 
folder entitled, “How To Teach An 
Employee.” Successive steps in the 
procedure are outlined as follows: 


(c). To Develop Or Modify An Attitude 
List factors and conditions involved in attitude 
problem. 


List human-relation points involved. 


When and where learner will be taught. 3. HAVE EVERYTHING READY 


The necessary supplies, equipment, and teaching 


Approximate working situation. 


materials. 


Level of performance to be attained. 
Time to spend on given task or topic. 


2. BREAK DOWN THE TASK OR PROBLEM AND 
ORGANIZE THE MATERIAL TO BE TAUGHT 
Three types of teaching situations found in a store: 


(a) To Develop Manipulative Skills. 
List principal operations of processes. 
List key points. 
(b) To Impart Factual Information. 
List ideas or facts. 
List plus values—specials. 


4. HAVE WORK PLACE ARRANGED 
Just as worker will be expected to keep it. 


. * . 


“HOW TO INSTRUCT" 
Four Basic Steps 
STEP I. PREPARE the Learner 


Put the learner at ease. 
Make learner aware pf need, or problem to be solved. 


[TURN TO PAGE 91, PLEASE] 
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TOWNER! 
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Towner sales now exceed a half million pairs! time-tested 775 last (with a comfortable 14/8 heel); 
Introduced only two and a half years ago, the TOWNER TOWNER’S construction embodies such comfort 
is breaking all records . . . and is still going strong! features as the roomy square toe . . . special right 

Such a story speaks for itself of the increasing and left quarter patterns . . . broad-based heel . . . 


demand for this perfect walking 
shoe . . . of the gratifying comfort 
that has made it such a sensational 
seller in so short a time. 

A multitude of features have 
made TOWNER the favorite with 
women of all ages. Made over the 











extra-flexible forepart and the 
famed Styl-EEZ “Flare-Fit’’ inner- 
sole that takes the wobble out of 
walking. 

A handsome two-eyelet tie, 








$41 Fal $42 F42 $43 TOWNER is a year round, every 
year Best Seller. 


Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


New York Office: 3120 Empire State Building * New York Retail Store: Fifth Avenue at 38th Street 
ARCH PRESERVER © ACTIVE MODERNS + TRU-POISE + STYL-EEZ © EASY GOERS 
PHYSICAL CULTURE © GROUND GRIPPER © CANTILEVER 
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ODD LOTS SALE HEADACHE 
TO COAST SHOE MEN 


PERMISSION to shoe retailers to 
hold a two weeks’ sale of odds and 
ends was welcomed by a few and 
ignored by many good stores on the 
West Coast, with the majority of the 
merchants showing their good faith 
by playing along with the sale to the 
extent that their stocks and the reg- 
ulation permitted. Unfortunately for 
all concerned, released newspaper 
stories, plus what the radio news- 
casters in many sections announced 
over the air, gave the public the idea 
that this was to be a store-wide, no 
ration coupon requiring event. It was 
this fact which caused many stores to 
make half-hearted offerings, wholly 
against their better judgment. Re- 
tail stocks are in such fine shape that 
buyers did not feel the need of reduc- 
ing their inventory pairage unneces- 
sarily in order to move a few pairs 
of shoes. Clean stocks and low in- 
ventories do not call for clearance 
sales. 

There was scarcely a store that did 
not clean out the offered odd lots in 
the first two days of selling. Many re- 
tailers feel as does George Schwab 
(Westwood Village, Los Angeles) 
that if OPA had considered the limit- 
ed pairs a store could offer and had 
announced the sale as being of a few 
days’ duration much of the public 
misunderstanding would have been 
eliminated. As far as his own store 
was concerned, the sale did not inter- 
est anybody; all seemed to be fairly 
well supplied with good shoes or ap- 
peared to have plenty of coupons 
available for new Fall shoes. Across 
the street, Harold Frankel had the 
same thoughts and experience. 

“We had the public all reconciled 
to the method of buying shoes with 
ration tickets. Now the OPA two 
weeks’ “sale” has the people all up- 
set. Many of our regular trade could 
not be made to understand why we 
were not offering any shoe they might 
select. They believed what they read 


in the papers, and felt we were ‘gyp- 
ping’ them.” 

“We consider this so-called sale a 
most ill-advised move, one which 
caused us considerable embarrassment 
with our good regular trade,” reports 
W. E. Smith, Smith-Robinson Shoe 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 

The majority’ of non-participating 
stores, Smith-Robinson, J. W. Robin- 
son Co., Wetherby-Kayser and Gude’s, 
had nothing left to put on sale after 
the past six months of exceptionally 
heavy selling. 

In San Francisco, the Frank Werner 
stores did not~ participate. Russell 
Werner said: “We had a big day on 
July 19 at all our stores selling new 
Fall shoes, while other stores were 
promoting ration-free shoes. It would 
appear that we got the overflow from 
the other stores, for there was a big 
demand for ration-free shoes. Evident- 
ly the stocks were limited on this type 
of footwear, so customers seemed will- 
ing to buy new Fall shoes and give 
up their No. 18 stamp.” 
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This clever advertisement by H. Liebes 

& Co., San Francisco, suggested a 

three-shoe wardrobe for three differ- 
ent types of customers. 


Many stores reported phone calls, 
letters and personal calls from cus- 
tomers who had read the released 
newspaper stories. Their customers 
wanted certain shoes they had always 
bought. In numerous cases, store ex- 
planations of the true facts of the case 
failed to convince the customers. 

On the other hand, there were stores 
like Nordstrom’s (Seattle, Wash- 
ington) who, to quote Everett 
W. Nordstrom, found that “Cus- 
tomers did not expect any great 
sales with no ration coupons re- 
quired. The only newspaper pub- 
licity on this point referred to the re- 
cent government order releasing a few 
odd-lot shoes. We sold these odd-lot 
shoes in a satisfactory manner for the 
first few days of the sale with prac- 
tically no advertising. We expect to 
make use of our total allotment by at 
least attempting to dispose of all of 
these shoes during the alloted period. 
We feel we have enough bad shoes 
on our shelves to justify the neces- 
sary reduction.” 

Only two Los Angeles stores car- 
ried sale ads. The May Co. had a 
formal announcement of some 1600 
pairs, the text of which, written by 
shoe manager Paul Kirsh, followed 
the OPA order. His stocks were never 
cleaner or lower, yet he felt the wis- 
dom of going along with the sale, 
more from the department store angle 
than from sheer necessity. 

At the Eastern-Columbia, Buyer 
Fred Beauchwitz offered several hun- 
dred pairs of beige and beige and 
white Summer shoes he no longer 
wanted to keep in stock. First day's 
picking was fair but the interest soon 
died down. 

Up in Portersville, Calif., W. 5. 
Allen, proprietor of Allen’s Smart 
Footwear and president of the Cali- 
fornia Shoe Retailers’ Association, re 
ports: “Yes, the people of Portersville 
were under the impression they could 
buy anything ration-free the last two 
weeks in July. With what you hear 
on the radio and read in the press, you 

[TURN TO PAGE 68, PLEASE] 
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NEVER BEFORE 
WERE BUYERS 
SO CHOOSY 


Succi who build 
the comfort and flexibility 
of Darex Insoles into their 
shoes are not disturbed by 
ration choosiness. They 
know their shoes are more 
comfortable, longer wear- 
ing, more flexible ... give 


more shoe value. 


DEWEY AND ALMY 
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BLACK SELLS EARLY 
IN HOUSTON 


As anticipated by shoe men in Hous- 
ton and, in fact, predicted by several 
of them, it became evident the latter 
part of July that this was to to be a 
black mid-Summer in women’s foot- 
wear. All of the larger stores, popu- 
lar-priced as well as specialty, were 
featuring black suede by the third 
week in the month, and sales have 
jumped ahead steadily since then. 
True, No. 18 coupon is still moving 
sluggishly, but it is being used large- 
ly for the darker shoes. 

The last part of August and the 
first part of September will bring 
increased sales with the return to 
school of thousands of children. There 
may not, however, be the volume of 
business of the peacetime years 
among the college group, inasmuch 
as many of the colleges have been 
changed over to war training centers 
and are maintaining continuous sched- 
ules. This has caused a_ greater 
spread throughout the other months. 
One manager, in particular, made the 
point that trade among the Texas A. 





and M. boys had fallen off, but that 
it had picked up among servicemen. 

Houston shoe men are especially 
fortunate in that a large number of 
Army camps, naval bases, and train- 
ing schools are located in and around 
the city or within shopping distance. 
Many certificates are mailed in; on 
the other hand, men come from as 
far as fifty to sixty miles to visit the 
city and do their personal shopping 
while in town. This works well for 
Houston while it is a disadvantage for 
the smaller cities that have had no 
such gain to offset the loss in native 
masculine population. 

When a store has on hand stocks 
of non-rationed articles, such as shoe 
kits, house shoes, clogs, and polishes, 
many of these items are purchased 
at the same time as the shoes. One 
such transaction was observed on a 
recent visit to the store of a national 
chain. A naval officer purchased, in 
addition to shoes, four containers of 






“Designs for FALL 


America’s top designers have com 
ened thes wits 10 creote such love 
ly shoes for autumn. Three chorm 
ingly dHferent styles nm bleck swede 
ore sketched—eoch so pretty you'!! 
find it difficult to choose your 
tovorite 





Posts Prong 
5.00 


The Vogue Shoe Store, Houston, 

Texas, uses a sketch of a fashion 

designer to promote suedes in mid- 
Summer. 


white polish and two of black. This 
store, incidentally, sells out on pol- 
ishes with each induction of a new 
class of Ellington Field, and most of 
the boys return later with their cer- 
tificates. 

This is not to say, however, that the 
moccasin has lost favor with men. The 
sale of whites suffered not so much 
from inadequate stocks as because of 
the national laundry situation which 
has kept down the normally wide- 
spread wearing of white linens. Black, 
it is felt, will become of greater im- 
portance as Fall draws nearer, but 
at the moment sportswear and casuals 
are holding their own. 

Advertising was somewhat dormant 
during the latter part of July, perhaps 
because of the need for educating the 
public to the fact that most of the 
women’s shoe stores and the depart- 
ment stores would be closed all day 
Mondays throughout July and August. 
This is allegedly for the purpose of 
giving the employes a day off. Eight 
stores handling men’s shoes, while 
not observing the Monday closings, 
decided to close at six o’clock Satur- 
days, instead of at the former hour 
of nine. These new hours have not 


affected the Thursday hours, Defense 
Workers’ Day when the stores open 
at 12:00 noon and close at 9:00 P. M. 
Advertising of stocks vielded pre- 
cedence to public education. 

However, The Fashion advertised a 
new version of the ankle strap as 
“light weight for hot weather, yet so 
urbane it knows no season, looks as 
well with Winter dresses as with 
Summer sheers. Of soft black doe- 
skin with faille scroll;” sketched with 
the shoe is a black antelope bag with 
three compartments and soft strap. 

Battlestein’s advertised a monk 
strap as “a beautiful aid on vacation 
jaunts. (And ultra smart for town 
wear, as well.) 

The dual wearability of shoes is 
stressed in the advertising, from 
suedes to the python and cobra snake, 
which Levy continues to feature, stat- 
ing in the latter case: “Cobra snake 
that will wear like iron—give you full 
value for your precious No. 18 
stamp.” 


WHITE SALES UP 100 PER 
CENT IN ROCHESTER 


BUSINESS continues good in Roches- 
ter retail stores, indicating that cus- 
tomers will not wait until the final 
days to use Coupon 18 as they did 
its predecessor, and they are encour- 
aging early buying in their advertis- 
ing. Those who gussed that cus- 
tomers would not exchange their 
coupons for white shoes and did not 
include many of them in stock were 
wrong; stores which had whites re- 
port that sales were up more than 
100 per cent over last year. Although 
suedes are having a notable vogue 





in some sections of the country, espe- 
cially the South, they were reported 
moving slowly here, but with expecta- 
tion that they will sell faster from 
now on. 

While merchandise is 
hard to get, some types are scarcer 
than others. Stores report that they 
have a generally good assortment of 
men’s shoes; that women’s shoes are 
in lesser supply, with indications that 


generally 
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Build traffic, extra 
Walk-Over Hosiery 


¢Is your store getting all it can 
from the salespower in the name 
Walk-Over? 

Besides your windows and news- 
paper ads that tie into Walk-Over’s 
big magazine campaign—feature 
Walk-Over Hosiery and Sundries. 
You'll win 3 ways:— 


lL The sale of this merchandise car- 
ties the Walk-Over name and trade- 
mark into the homes of your cus- 
tomers—constantly reminds them of 





profits with 


and Sundries 


Walk-Over shoes and your store. 


2. You build substantial repeat 
business because Walk-Over Hosiery 
and Sundries can be bought only 


from a Walk-Over dealer. 


3. You make substantial, extra 
profit — particularly if you buy on 
one of our contract plans. 

Because of the war, Walk-Over Ho- 
siery is not available in quantities 
as in normal times. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Brockton 63, Mass. 
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Walk-Over GLO-RIA Cleaner 


Typical of Walk-Over Sundries that 
build steady, exclusive business for 
Walk-Over retailers. GLO-RIA has 
been included in Walk-Over national 
advertising to consumers and nurses. 
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the shortage of children’s shoes may 
become more acute with the passing 
of time. In fact, there are indications 
that some stores may “sell themselves 
out of business” so far as children’s 
shoes are concerned, since they are 
selling more’ than they can replace, 
and children’s shoe factories are not 
taking new accounts. 

While the odd lots of shoes for 
which no coupons were required were 
sold quickly, some merchants having 
odd lots did not place them in this 
sale, since only a 10 per cent mark- 
up over cost was permitted. They pre- 
ferred to hold them for their own odd 
lot sales a little later, when they can 
get something nearer to regular prices 
and will get a coupon for each pair. 
Non-rationed shoes are no novelty 
here. Many stores feature them and 
report they bring many additional 
sales. 

As Fall footwear, simplified in de- 
sign and limited in colors to meet 
government requirements in conserv- 
ing leather, continues to arrive and 
go on sale, merchants agree that 
manufacturers and designers are 
meeting the challenge to their in- 
genuity to produce artistic footwear 
within the restrictions. 


HEAVY BUYING IN 
NEW ORLEANS 


Wiru all Summer stocks pretty well 
depleted and New Orleans merchants 
ready to key their advertising to Fall 
themes, it looked during the latter 
part of July, as though the weather 
man might muddle things consider- 
ably by really “turning on the heat” 
for a four-year record. But nothing 
seems to daunt the buying public 
these days. With the mercury hover- 
ing at an official, sweltering 99°, they 
kept right on buying shoes—rationed 
and unrationed play shoes for the 
most part, with Fall lines selling as 
steadily as though Fall weather were 
here. Following the terrific heat wave 
came a deluge of rain, But again the 
buying public cheerfully appeared in 
droves in shoe departments and stores. 

There seems to be no way, these 
days, to judge just what the custom- 
ers will or won’t do. They are con- 
sistent in only one thing—the deter- 
mination to buy shoes, to buy the 
best, and to buy the most comfortable 
shoes. 
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with your Mo /8 stamp 
to buy these lovely new 
black patent shoes 

















Holmes of New Orleans used the 

attractive advertisement reproduced 

above to feature black patent in a 

variety of attractive and seasonable 
styles. 


At Kreeger’s, Paul Edmunds stated 
that July sales figures, not including 
whites or play shoes, were up over 
last July and that he expected a sub- 
stantial gain in sales figures in Au- 
gust, although nearly all of his stock 
was in dark colors, patents, suedes 
and reptiles. One number which sold 
like hot cakes here was an extremely 
simple all-patent pump, open toed and 
with just enough stitching to outline 
its good, simple lines. Southern wo- 
men are always partial to patent 
leather and buy it as fast as it is dis- 
played. 

Kreeger’s, like all New Orleans’ 
merchants, are doing a tremendous 
business in unrationed play shoes, the 
type with fabric soles which seeming- 
ly wear rather well. They are not, 
however, advertising these because 
they sell fast enough without advertis- 
ing and would go out too fast if fea- 
tured. Nor does Mr. Edmunds wish 
to emphasize unrationed play shoes, 
feeling that this is additional or 
“flash” business and that the regular 
lines of shoes should be maintained 
and merchandised. 

At Godchaux’s Paul Davis said 
July women’s shoe business was way 
ahead of last year, that men’s shoes 
had stayed on a pretty even keel. 
They too are doing a land-office busi- 
ness in play shoes—rationed and un- 
rationed—the most popular being a 
black gabardine with soles woven with 
plastic and a soft wooden-soled play 


shoe. Godchaux’s have stocked a 
large shipment of growing girls’ 
shoes believing they will be bought 
earlier this year than formerly be- 
cause of scarcity of merchandise. 

The five - day week which stores in 
New Orleans are observing during 
July and August has proved beneficial, 
the general opinion being that the 
additional day of rest for employees 
is of inestimable value and closing 
the stores on Saturdays has not in any 
way affected sales volume. Just as 
much merchandise is being sold in 
five days as was previously sold in 
six. 

New Orleans’ shoe plans, that is as 
much planning as shoe merchants can 
do these days, seem to be to go along 
for a few more weeks without em- 
phasizing any one shoe too much— 
waiting until about the middle of Au- 
gust before featuring or pushing Fall 
footwear. 


SUMMER SELLING DECLINES 
IN CHICAGO 


As the Summer season nears its close 
there is a perceptible decline in 
shoe business in Chicago, a situation 
which is not unexpected at this time 
of year. Of course, during normal 
times, shoe men reflect that they were 
able to “needle” their trade into some 
activity by means of special sales, 
clearances, etc., an activity which can- 
not be thus stimulated this year. The 
period for odd lot selling, as detailed 
by governmental regulations, passed 
with only a slight flurry. Mandel 
Brothers advertised the sale of over 
1000 pairs of reduced shoes and dur- 
ing the first week sold more than 2/3 
of this number. An added attraction 
at this time was a sale here of un- 
rationed play shoes priced from $2.95 
to $4.95. There was the usual number 
of hoard-minded customers, the record 
being held by a woman who came in 
the first day and bought nine pairs 
in this category. 

However most State Street stores 
found their supply of reduceable foot- 
wear rather limited and several of the 
larger stores “lumped” these hold- 
overs together from several depart- 
ments and placed them all on sale 
in their basement sections. One of 
the largest stores had only 135 pairs 
of men’s shoes to offer in the odd lot 
selling, and another store only 156 
pairs of women’s shoes. Obviously 80 
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CORDIGAN SANDAL by 
DEBUTANTE FOOTWEAR, INC. 







CORDIGAN, crushed KIDSKIN, with its 






interesting surface is a sound choice for 


suit shoes. These shoes of simple, classic 






lines demand a good, soft, lasting leather. 






CORDIGAN contributes to the styling and 






| detailing of today's best footwear. 


jUDGE IT By 


(Gua laxe| 


'Ts USERS 





ESTANDARD KID DIVISION: Fae 


r uth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 









FP NUROCCO OXFORD ALGY SHOES, INC. 


The tailored look is expressed in shoes of 
' good, durable leather. NUROCCO GOAT 
(shrunken grain) is supple, used unlined 
; for shoes that mould to the foot for 


extra comfort. NUROCCO GOAT is nation- 


4 ally advertised in fashion magazines. 
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few were not worth mentioning in ad- 
yertising, so they were put on sale in 
the basements together with other 
types from various departments. 
During July and early August there 
was considerable advertising of men’s 
footwear. Almost without exception 


this was on quality merchandise. Re- 
tailers selling men’s shoes report aver- 
age business, declaring that at this 
time of year there is never tremendous 
activity in the men’s field anyhow, and 
this year it is somewhat less because 
of decreased out-of-town traffic into 
Chicago, that is, the out-of-town cus- 
tomers who formerly motored to the 
city on extensive shopping tours. 
White bucks and interlaced “venti- 
lated” types for Summer wear were 
also given some play. 


In advertising women’s shoes a 


number of stores combined the educa- 


tional type of advertising with the il- 
justration of specific models. The 
Joseph Salon headed a large ad with, 
“On to a ripe old age go my good 
shoes,” and followed this with advice 
on the care of shoes, shining calfs 
with a good polish, alternating the 
wearings, among several pairs, advis- 
> ing rubbers, and the upkeep by ef- 
» ficient repairs. It is noteworthy that 
almost all advertisements stress the 
importance of proper balance and fit 
to achieve the maximum of comfort. 
Even high heeled style shoes empha- 
size this. Summer suedes have had 
the spotlight from a number of stores; 
dressy types with open toes, sling 
/ pumps, etc., which. although featured 
as Summer shoes, still obviously will 
carry into the Fall as suitable foot- 
wear with dinner and dance clothes. 

As a signpost for winter a number 
' of houses have played up reptile types. 
~O'Connor & Goldberg had excellent 
response to an ad “alligator lizards” 
| at $16.95. Walled lasts with a large 
flat bow were matched up to large 
/envelope purses of the same leather, 
the matched accessory idea which this 
house always stresses in its quality 
'merchandise. Alligator grained calf 
was proposed by Field’s. The Fair 
"makes a feature of shoes at $6.50 
‘showing them in a variety of stylings 
with low walking heels as well as the 
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high spike heel. Pumps of real alli- 
gator are a constant seller at Roths- 
child’s. In the non-rationed types 
Carson’s have done very well with 
play shoes with white canvas tops, the 
edges bound in a color and matching 
pompom set above an open toe. These 
were priced at $4 and $5. 

In the exotic leathers Stevens did 
very well with smart oxfords of genu- 
ine ostrich at $10.95. Made in five 
eyelet ties they were shown in tailor- 
ed styles as well as with open toe and 
sling back. 

Houses featuring popular priced 
merchandise have done exceptionally 
well with the many new types of non- 
rationed shoes, with a variety of plas- 
tic soles, rubber-treated rope soles, 
and the like. A. S. Beck had great 
activity as a result of their ad, on the 
saddle oxford, with plastic soles and 
fabric uppers. Feltman & Curme with 
28 stores throughout Chicago selling 
popular priced merchandise ran a 
iarge ad stating, “We agree with the 


International Shoe Co.. one of our 
principal suppliers, that you can still 
buy good shoes. In spite of heavy 
demand from our armed services there 
is still a goodly supply of serviceable 
shoe material to meet the ordinary es- 
sential civilian demands. Feltman & 
Curme have always sold shoes and 
will continue to sell shoes that will 
give our customers full value for their 
dollar, and comfortable, satisfactory 
shoe mileage. 

Shoe men agree that their business 
will show a decided pick-up after the 
middle of August when mothers will 
begin to think about their children’s 
school shoes. when the college youth 
begins to get itself shod for campus 
activities. 


PUMPS LEAD IN BALTIMORE 
DistRIBUTORS of shoes in Balti- 


more are shopped to see 
whether they are living up to shoe 
regulations. The investigators are 
checking up on salespeople to see 
whether the ruling on no loose cou- 
pons is being observed. 
Zimmermann’s Foot Health Head- 
quarters, was closed from August 9 to 


being 


21, to permit its employees to have 
a vacation. The store will reopen on 
August 23. 

A novelty shoe trim 
Baltimore windows is 


noticed .in 
the blue or 


= i] 
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bronze cut steel buckle on severely 
tailored black doeskin pumps. Similar 
buckles on a black felt hat, and on 
the soft, crushed handle of a faille 
or corde bag, make an artistic en- 
semble. The buckles were shown at 
Hahn’s and also at a North Howard 
Street store. 

A striking example of what can be 
done in the way of shoe display in 
a small window was seen recently at 
Hutzler’s. An effective arrangement 
of classic black doeskins—closed and 
open heels—appeared against a motif 
of colorful Autumn leaves and sev- 
eral large clusters of luscious purple 
and green grapes. Three pairs of 
pumps were artfully perched on 
white pedestals which emphasized the 
suave accent of “night black.” These 
contrasted agreeably with the syn- 
thetic grass floor covering. Scalloped 
black kid gloves and sheer black hand- 
kerchiefs, subtly embroidered in colors- 
complemented the Autumn foot beau- 
ties. 

Ned Hess, of N. Hess & Sons, says 
that lifting the ban on gold and silver 
evening slippers has not appreciably 
increased their sale at this time. “Dur- 
ing Summer, especially now with the 
ankle length evening dresses which so 
many women have been wearing be- 
because of transportation difficulties,” 
said Mr. Hess, “women want a simple 
doeskin pump or even a white—an 
all-white.” He added that the “teen- 
agers” from 14 up, still like silver 
and gold. “At that age, they like 
everything sophisticated.” 

I. Miller offers pumps in the 
Charles Street store, in two styles. 
One, in black or brown calf, has a 
metallic bow, and the other, in black 
suede, comes up high over the instep, 
and has a wide-open back. 

Schleisner steps into Fall with 
suede. Two favorites,.in 1943’s ver- 
sions, are a sheer suede in black or 
brown, and a sheer suede, with rose 
petal bow in black or brown. 
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Discount Radio Forecast on Rationing 


RECENT prediction by a radio commentator that the 
President will ask for a relaxation in rationing and a 
roll back in prices of shoes definitely runs counter to 
views expressed at OPA and WPB. Such a move by the 
President would come as a surprise to officials at these 
agencies who have charge of rationing and prices. They 
give no credence to the prediction. Rather than relaxa- 
tion on rationing the trend is in the opposite direction. 
While it may not eventuate, consideration is being given 
to extending the quarterly period to four or four and 
one-half months. 

Likewise, there is no indication of any change in 
prices, either down or up. The shoe price structure is 
being overhauled, just as price structures of all products 
are gone over from time to time. The study, however, 
looks to the elimination of discrepancies respecting 
prices on individual items, but does not contemplate 
any general change in prices. 


The idea of relaxation in rationing was declared to 
be wholly unsound in view of the hide and leather 
shortage, together with growing demands under Lend- 
Lease. 


Here are reasons given why relaxation of rationing, 
in the opinion of Government officials, is improbable: 

Existing supply of sole leather so short that soles now 
are being made of composition materials with prospects 
that the quantity of such material will have to be in- 
creased. 


Commitments of leather and shoes for Russia under 
Lend-Lease for the next seven or eight months are heavy 
and in addition England has asked for increased sup- 
plies of sole leather. 


Imports of hides and leather have decreased and 
slaughtering has been reduced. 


Civilian requirements may make it necessary to ex- 
tend the rationing period. Consideration now is being 
given to increasing the present three-month period to 
four or four and one-half months. 
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Free Retailing Most Efficient 
— XPERIENCE obtained through the operation of retail 


business under government wartime restrictions is serv- 
ing to demonstrate again and again how much more 
efficient is the system of competition and individual 
initiative than any conceivable kind of planned economy. 

Take, for example, the recent experience of the retail 
shoe trade with mid-Summer sales, permitted by OPA 
for the purpose of cleaning odd lots of styles and 
sizes. Under normal competitive operation, each store 
would decide on the basis of its own particular mer- 
chandise situation, whether or not a sale should be held 
and if so how much stock should be included and at 
what prices the shoes would be sold. 

Under OPA operation, however, and with the best 
intentions on the part of all concerned, many merchants 
felt that they were compelled to put on a sale, due to 
the publicity that had been given the matter through 
the press, when the condition of their stocks actually 
did not warrant any sort of special clearance this Sum- 
mer. Being thus under pressure to hold a sale, whether 
they wanted to or not, the retailers found themselves 
rigidly restricted on what shoes they could sell ration- 
free to an infinitesimal proportion of their stocks, al- 
though many customers had gained the impression that 
they could buy practically anything the merchant wanted 
to sell them during that period without a ration stamp. 
Stores were also held down to such an extent on the 
prices they could charge for these shoes that many felt 
it was positively disadvantageous for them to partici- 
pate in the event and some refused outright to do so. 
Judging from reports received by the Recorper, the 
sales created a great deal of disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction among retailers (see news report page— 
this issue), and not a little among the customers, who 
were expected to derive some advantages from these 
sales. 


* * * 


WPB Eases Children's Shoe Shortage 
MORE gratifying to trade and public than the OPA 


order releasing odd lot shoes from rationing was the 
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more recent WPB Amendment to Shoe Conservation 
Order M-217 under which increased manufacturing 
quotas are to be permitted on shoes for boys, misses, 
children and infants, as well as on men’s work shoes 
and men’s safety shoes. Here again, however, it is 
doubtful how much help the release order will actually 
afford, since labor and materials shortages are also a 
factor in the children’s shoe situation. 

As early as last Spring, it became apparent that the 
shortage on children’s shoes was assuming serious pro- 
portions. Boot AND SHOE REcORDER assigned a staff 
representative to investigate the situation and the find- 
ings resulting from this inquiry provided the factual 
basis for a feature article in the June 1 issue (Children’s 
Shoe Shortage Presents Grave Problems, Page 65). In 
that article, REcoRDER offered a number of suggestions 
for relieving the situation, one suggestion being the 
lifting of production restrictions on juvenile shoes, 
which relief has now been adopted, in part at least, by 
WPB in the July 28 Amendment to M-217. This amend- 
ment followed numerous other complaints from firms, 
associations and individuals. It permits a 25 per cent 
increase in the output of shoes for boys, misses and 


children and infants. 


Permit Work Shoe Production Rise 


PRODUCTION of men’s work shoes may be increased 
by 15 per cent and men’s safety shoes by 25 per cent. 

Until now, manufacturer of these types of shoes has 
been limited in each six months’ period to the number 
of civilian shoes turned out by the individual producer 
in any consecutive six months’ period between July 1, 
1942, and April 30, 1943. 

Despite rationing of most types, greater production 
of children’s and infants’ footwear is necessitated by 
a demand which has been exceeding the supply by a 
substantial margin. 

An additional’ increase in production of these shoes 
may result from the provision that unused quotas for 
men’s and women’s footwear may be shifted to quotas 
applicable to both work shoes and children’s and in- 
fants’ shoes. If shifted, the unused portion of these 
quotas may be increased by 25 per cent for misses’ and 
children’s, boys’ and infants’ shoes. For men’s work 
shoes, quotas may be increased by 15 per cent under 
such an arrangement. 


Advantage for Low Price Shoes 


THE order also permits manufacturers of low-priced 
, misses’ and children’s shoes (selling under $2.00 at re- 
tail) to adjust their production in the low-price field. 
Previously, their proportionate cutput of various lines 
selling under $2.00 at retail had to conform to the pat- 
tern established in the base period. Now they will be 
able to center their production on any established line 
having a wholesale price up to $1.37% (or $2.00 if sold 
at retail) if they so choose. 
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The effect of this change will be to permit greater 
production of shoes at a price level where a consumer 
demand exists for them, and to give relief to manufac- 
turers who found that there was no market for lower- 
priced shoes within the range under rationing. 

Other changes are: 

1. Shoes made completely without leather and rub- 
ber may be manufactured outside established quotas 
until September 1, 1943, in order to permit consump- 
tion of the inventories of material now on hand. 

2. Overshoes made of leather are brought under the 
order for the first time. 

3. Manufacturers are prohibited from producing 
women’s safety shoes unless the patterns have been ap- 
proved by WPB. However, when approved, production 
of such shoes can exceed established quotas if the excess 
is deducted from some other line of footwear made by 
the same producer. 

4, The use of any special process of material during 
any stage of manufacture of footwear for retail display 
is banned if the special process or material is designed 
to make the footwear more adaptable for retail display 
purposes. 

5. The provisions in the order setting up procedure 
for manufacture of shoes in any given line which a pro- 
ducer did not make during the base period are modified. 
The order states that no production quotas will be 
granted for this purpose unless the footwear to be made 
has been specifically priced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

A line in the amendment that has been quite gen- 
erally overlooked adds natural color to the previously 
authorized colors in which upper leather may be fin- 
ished, namely, black, white, Army russet and town 


brown. 
* * 7 


“Professionals” in OPA Blamed 


“IT was the professor, lodged in OPA as the superior 
of the business man, who brought the vital agency to 
its present low repute,” was the verdict of a former 
Office of Price Administration official, Edmond F. 
Maher, for thirteen months chief of the Food Price 
Section of OPA in five western states, whose article 
“OPA Need Not Have Failed” appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post of July 31. 

More interested in regulating profits than prices, the 
“professional men,” as Maher labeled the economists 
and young attorneys of OPA, were responsible for 
divorcing the price program from the people, according 
to this critic. 

“They lack a sense of financial responsibility and an 
awareness of stewardship. They lack the necessary 
habit of speed, the ability to cut through to quick, clear 
decisions. Their delays, postponements and contradic- 
tions contributed heavily to build distrust and defiance 
among business men.” 














to these subjects, optimism and pessimism are about 
equally divided, for, while the vast majority of both 
classes look with little favor on a burden of debt, with 
its inflationary potentialities only partially compensated 
for by taxation, they see through rose-colored glasses 
when new materials and the trade possibilities of inter- 
national relations are brought into the picture. 

Almost unanimously, also, they think that the estab- 
lishment of new international relations will open new 
markets to take care of our surplus production; that 
this, in turn, will open the American market to new 
goods from abroad. There were many, furthermore, 
who felt that business would be helped by these to-be 
established relations but who did not feel at liberty to 
give specific reasons. 

All except Joe. With what we feel to be understand- 
able bitterness, he wrote: “Only a politician would 
attempt to answer this question; and he wouldn’t be 
right.” 

The statistical summary follows: 


Post War Planning 


_ Do you think rationing, style regulations and other 
restrictions should be discontinued after the war? 

Answers from shoe departments were 65 per cent yes. 
Ninety per cent of the noes qualified by saying “not 
for some time,” or “not for six months or a year,” etc. 
Retailers voted 78 per cent yes, and about half the 
“noes” qualified as above. 

Do you look jor a boom in retail business when peace 
is re-established ? 

Shoe department and retailer opinions were identical ; 
77 per cent of both groups voted yes. 

Would such boom be permanent or temporary? 

Nine per cent of shoe department and 15 per cent of 
retailers thought it would be permanent. The vast ma- 
jority, however, felt strongly that it would be temporary. 

Do you anticipate a marked rise in unemployment at 
that time? 

Sixty-one per cent of shoe departments and 45 per 
cent of the retailers voted yes. 

Do you think a post-war depression is: (a\ Probable, 
(b) inevitable, or (c) unlikely? 

Department store stores to the tune of 60 per cent 
thought it probable, 12 per cent voted for inevitable, 
and 28 per cent for unlikely. Retail stores—35 per cent 
probable; 10 per cent inevitable; 55 per cent unlikely. 

If so, how soon after the peace do you think such a 
depression might develop? 

Department stores voted 17 per cent for less than one 
year; retailers, 20 per cent. One to two years—Depart- 
ments, 45 per cent; retailers, 31 per cent. Three to five 
years—Departments, 27 per cent; retailers, 21 per cent. 
More than five vears—Departments. 11 per cent: re- 
tailers, 28 per cent. 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 









Can the probability of post-war depression be lessened 
by cooperation of business men—planning and assistance 
of government? 

Departments voted 68 per cent for both; retailers, 72 
per cent. For business alone, department vote was 10 
per cent; retailers, 5 per cent. For government alone, 
departments, 22 per cent; retailers, 23 per cent. 

Do yeu think retail opportunities after the war will be 
better or more limited? 

Seventy-two per cent of the departments and 59 per 
cent of the retailers voted they would be better. The 
remainder in each group feel they will be more re- 
stricted. 

As a result of the war do you think the trend toward 
extension of chain store operation in the retail shoe 
business has been accelerated, retarded, or maintained 
as before? 

Eleven per cent of shoe departments and 8 per cent 
of retailers said “accelerated.” 

Sixty-three per cent of departments and 60 per cent 
of retailers believe it has been retarded. 

Do you think opportunities for independent shoe 
stores after the war will be better—more restricted— 
about the same? 

Thirty-nine of shoe departments said “better”; 43 
per cent of retailers. Fifty-one per cent of departments 
said “about the same”; 40 per cent of the retailers. 

Will the independent retailer be more dependent on 
the manufacturer after the war than heretofore for fran- 
chise to sell branded lines and for national advertising 
support? Or for retail operation planning as recom- 
mended by manufacturer (like the Brown plan). 

Seventy-seven per cent of shoe departments and 65 
per cent of retailers said “yes” to the. first half. Sixty 
per cent of departments and 45 per cent of the retailers 
favor the second. 

Will the post-war trend as you see it be toward the 
increased distribution of shoes through independents? 
—chains ?—-department stores? 

Shoe departments voted 44 per cent for the indepen- 
dents; 13 per cent for chains; 43 per cent for them- 
selves. Independent retailers voted 74 per cent for 
themselves; 15 per cent for chains; 11 per cent for de- 
partment stores. 

What are the most difficult problems affecting you. 
as a shoe merchant, in the operation of your business at 
the present time? J 

Sixty-six per cent of shoe departments and 69 per 
cent of independent shoe stores voted for combination 
of lack of merchandise and lateness of deliveries: 12 
per cent of departments and 21 per cent of shoe stores 
for government restrictions; 22 per cent of departments 
and 9 per cent of shoe stores for lack of efficient sales 
force. 
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OF VIRGINIA 
ONE OF AMERICA’S FIRST GENTLEMEN 


REMEMBERED FOR HIS 
IMMORTAL WORDS 
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“Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! | know 

ase Bi ® Meee not what course others may 

; . ~ ee take, but as for me, give me 
* a y : liberty, or give me death!” 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA (Morch 23, 1775) 
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eo VW75 Sw Victory will bring America the greatest period of prosperity she has 

ever seen. Forward thinking merchants are planning for it today, an 
; fe, expansion that is inevitable, and one in which they will have an im- 
ess at . re : portant place. Thousands of them will make American Gentleman 
ay Shoes a part of this future. Many are selling them today. Many more 
~ + will sell them when Victory permits us to use our full facilities for 
= civilian shoes. Meanwhile, sustained national advertising will keep 

this great name before Ameriean men, awaiting the day when you will 
; 5 have shoes to fit them. Till that day, we say, REMEMBER AMERICAN 
ments . ak ey | GENTLEMAN SHOES. 


| sales MENS DIVISION * Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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ROSTER OF STYLE REDUCTIONS 


The following is a supplementary list of manufacturers to the Roster of Style 


Reductions in the August Ist issue of the BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER. 


This 


supplementary list brings the total number of styles in 1942 to 29,932 and the 
total number of styles made in 1943 to 11,675. The percentage of drop from 
1942 te 1943 represented 61 per cent. 


Style Style 
Name City and State 1942 1943 
Selby Shoe Co. ..........-. Portsmouth, Ohio ...... 857 312 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp..Lynchburg, Va. ........ 455 279 
Forrester Shoe Mfg. Co....Seattle, Wash. ......... 42 8 
Pacific Shoe Co., Inc......San Francisco, Calif..... 16 6 
Charles Meis Shoe Mfg. Co..Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 72 31 
Midway Shoe Mfg. Corp....Midway, Mass. ......... 10 5 
B. A. Corbin & Son Co.....Marlboro, Mass. ........ 102 71 
Beker & Friedman Shoe Co., 

St ~ 10 end tip akidteesh ante Brooklyn, N. Y.......... 25 15 
Carmen Shoe Mfg. Co...... Peamawee, POs occ ccccosss 54 19 
A. Friedman & Sons....... New Bedford, Mass...... 50 10 
Manuel G. Vera Shoe Mfg. 

DE’ hah bbivencksos ceeus oot Compton, Calif. ........ 45 10 
French, Shriner & Urner 

Sh, Mh ss veeksdbeeskes Boston, Mass. .......... 65 36 
Geo. E. Keith Co.......... Brockton, Mass. ........ Reduced 66% 
Benwill Shoe Co. .......... Lowell, Mass. .......... 2 1 


Style Style 

Name City and State 1942 1943 

Little Welt Shoe Co........ Nashville, Tenn. ........ 90 26 
W. L. Kreiders Sons Mfz. 

Gea Ki nceccnqueccoestévses Palmyra, Pa. .........-- 26 10 
Bedford Shoe Co. ......... Carlisle, Pa. .........+. 65 45 
West Coast Shoe Co........ Seappoose, Ore. ......... 1 i 
California Shoes, Ltd. ..... Los Angeles, Calif. ..... 131 18 
Oscar Auestad ...........+ Portland, Ore. .........- 4 4 
E. E. Taylor Corp. ........ Boston, Mass. .......... 70 52 
Waynesboro Shoe Mfg. Co..Waynesboro, Pa. ....... 16 4 
Joseph De Rosa .........++ New York, N. Y......... 3 2 
C. B. Footwear Corp. ..... New York, N. Y......... 15 6 
A. E. Nettleton Co......... Syracuse, N. Y......... 132 34 
Co-Ed Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc...Wakefield, Mass. ....... u 5 
John Pilling Shoe Co...... Lowell, Mass. .......... 346 180 
Emidio Spezza, Inc......... Los Angeles, Calif...... 10 10 
Be ED cdo bbuc coansée Syracuee, N. Y.......... 4 4 
Ramsey Shoe Co. ......... ae i, Ae 82 12 


We Have Already Standardized 


In Everything but the Human Element in Shoes 


THE democratic spirit still lives and it’s a pretty strong 
spirit within this “ancient, honorable, independent, 
free” industry. What’s more, business men don’t need 
to hide their light under a bushel. This was evidenced 
by the cooperation of hundreds of concerns in the Boot 
AND SHOE REcorpER Poll of Simplification which ap- 
peared in the August 1 issue. The shoe industry is on 
a war basis—without the need for “War Model” stand- 
ardization. 

We feel that an open poll, openly arrived at, is proof 
of the voluntary cooperation of the shoe industry in 
practical reduction of styles and it truly serves as one 
of the industry’s contributions to the war effort. 


Because the word STANDARDIZATION is a 
national slogan, it is well for us to declare the 
position of the shoe trade on the subject. The 
shoe in its making, on machines and by hand, was 
one of the first of all manufactured products to 
be streamlined in production and standardized in 
manufacturing detail and process. By no other 
means could America build in one year 500,000.,- 
000 pairs of shoes, ready-made for human use. 
Our challenge to Standardization NOW is to re- 
tain the human element of shape, size, width, pro- 
portion and type best suited for the widely indi- 

_Yidualistic feet of men, women and children who 
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must be fitted with adequate shoes—not uni- 
formed with “basic War Models.” 


To get at the very roots of Standardization, we 
asked Leslie Peat, an Economic Engineer and writer of 
known skill in the engineering fields, to write the fol- 
lowing basic facts: 


Opinion about standardization is divided into four 
parts: 

1. The unhappy but vast majority who know nothing 
about it, but who impress their auditors while blandly 
mouthing the word while appealing for standardization 
of everything; 

2. Those who know so little about standardization 
that they condemn it as the -machiavellian work of some 
sinister group such as “capitalists,” “monopolies,” or 
“bureaucrats”—depending upon th®ir respective objec- 
tive or point of view at the moment; 


3. Those who fear standardization will block all de- 
velopment in the future, and condemn it as a tool for 
regimentation—often in rebuttal of Group 1, and 


4. Those who understand it as a tool or an imple- 
ment devised in conference by a group of competitors 
who pool their opinions, practices—and their aspira- 
tions to build a better mouse-trap, automobile, bomber 
or a Victory ship. 

[Turn to page 66, please] 
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FULLY 90 per cent of the shoes produced in St. Louis 
are merchandised under brand names; most of them 
are nationally publicized. Being so predominantly 
brand conscious, St. Louis possesses a common de- 
nominator of interest which ties it together and makes 
for unity of action and a consciousness of leadership 
which is undoubtedly beneficial to the entire industry. 

This feeling of responsibility for industry policy is 
reflected in the serious thought St. Louis manufacturers 
are now giving to the question of maintaining quality 
in wartime. International Shoe Co. has taken the lead 
by approaching the problem, not only from a produc- 
tion point of view but also from a trade-consumer accept- 
ance point of view. The heads of this company sees 
danger in such slogans as “Quality has gone to war”— 
because consumers with full pocketbooks might become 
less discriminating and fall victims of shoddy merchan- 
dise. 

STICKING TO QUALITY IDEAL 

To combat this possibility International has directed 
a statement to over twelve million consumers through 
newspaper advertisements, assuring the public that there 
is still a sufficient quantity of good serviceable shoe 
material available to meet the essential civilian require- 
ments, and that they will continue to manufacture shoes 
that will return full value with satisfactory shoe mile- 
age. They point out that International, as well as other 
shoe manufacturers could make more shoes were they 
willing to disregard quality; that they are determined 
not to use present conditions as an excuse for lowering 
the moral standards of production. 

Recently one St. Louis manufacturer said: “A shoe 
manufacturer who starts out with a business ideal and 
sticks to it is pretty apt to succeed.” And any cursory 
examination of the industry as a whole will point to the 
fact that those who are most successful over a period of 
years have built their businesses around branded or 
trade-marked merchandise made to well defined stand- 
ards of quality and performance. Every experienced 
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shoe man knows that a manufacturer who has spent 
years building a name—line prestige—is simply cut- 
ting his own business throat if he willingly lowers his 
standard of quality in periods of excessive demand for 
shoes. He not only loses customers, but he destroys the 
very thing for which his trade-mark stands. 


DEALERS ARE CO-OPERATIVE 

Of course, wartime shortages have forced many 
changes upon shoe makers in both branded and un- 
branded footwear. Substitute materials have had to be 
used in many instances. So the question arises as to 
how quality standards can be maintained. The answer 
is that they can’t be maintained 100 per cent. But since 
everyone is in the same boat, the important thing for 
the shoe buyer to determine is which manufacturers are 
genuinely desirous of maintaining quality. Which are 
more likely to sacrifice volume and extra profits in 
favor of quality? Which are more likely to search out 
and develop substitute materials that will stand the test? 
The answer is obvious: those who have a stake in a 
name. 

A check-up of St. Louis factories from the highest to 
the lowest price brackets, shows that above all else 
manufacturers here are doing everything possible to 
guard against a breakdown in quality standards. 

Dealers, on the whole, pretty well understand the 
production difficulties shoe manufacturers are experi- 
encing these days. However, occasionally one will com- 
plain about lowered quality in a line with no compen- 
sating drop in price. Such a merchant doesn’t realize 
that the manufacturer today is paying more money for 
materials than he did before Pearl Harbor, even though 
some of them are of lower quality. And to this mer- 
chant. the manufacturer might say: “Are you giving 
your customers lower prices because you are unable to 
do as good a fitting stool job with green help?” 

Right now labor and material costs are going up- 
There are increases which canno: be passed on to the 
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dealer or consumer because of the price freeze. Only 
recently St. Louis factories have had to absorb an in- 
crease in factory wages as well as an increase in wood 


heels. 


The situation on the supply of materials has shown 
no improvement during the past few weeks, but has 
become tighter. Manufacturers have reached the point 
where they are operating from hand to mouth. Deliv- 
eries on supplies are generally on a 60 to 90-day basis, 
sometime longer. 

In the face of a further possible drop in the supply of 


THE New England Shoe and Leather Association’s 
official opposition to the New England Motor Rate 
Bureau’s proposed trucking rate increase of 12% per 
cent on all commodities shipped in New England was 
presented recently by Maxwell Field, executive secretary, 
under cross-examination by Association counsel, Arthur 
E. Whittemore, in an hour’s testimony presented at the 
State House, Boston, before three examiners of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and members of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Vermont Public Utilities 
Commissions, showing that the proposed higher rates 
would result in an increase of $47,487 in the annual 
motor freight bill of twenty representative shoe com- 
panies, and the other two indicating that the proposed 
increase of 121% per cent was too high even to make up 
for the labor wage awards on which this petition was 
largely based. 

Mr. Field pointed out that the proposed increases on 
both incoming leather and other supplies as well as ship- 
ments of shoes from the factory would amount on the 
average to 1 to 2 cents increase in cost per pair of shoes, 
which was equivalent to 10 to 20 per cent of the average 
shoe company’s profits. He emphasized that under OPA’s 
maximum price regulations this added cost could not 
be passed on to shoe buyers, and because of shoe ration- 
ing and lowered production due to WPB shoe produc- 
tion quotas, overhead costs have been increasing due to 
lowered volume. For all these reasons, he pointed out 
the New England Shoe and Leather Association felt it 
necessary to oppose this petition, although its members 
were dependent on the motor trucking industry and 
naturally wished to see its services continued. Also, 
emphasis was placed on the fact that Maine and New 
Hampshire shoe manufacturers faced additional in- 
creases amounting from 5 to 47 per cent, in another 
proposed petition of the Bureau, which was altogether 
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sole leather during the next few months, St. Louis 
manufacturers are now preparing to use considerable 
quantities of synthetic soles on rationed shoes in order 
to maintain production. 

The recent WPB amendment permitting a 25 per 
cent increase in production of boys’, misses’, children’s 
and infants’ shoes and a 15 per cent increase in work 
shoes was received with favor in St. Louis. However, 


° . _ 
the manufacturers here are none too sanguine as to 


their ability to get sufficient materials to take advan- 
tage of the increase permitted. 


S50sTOW 


too high to impose during the emergency war period 


when our shoe prices were frozen but manufacturing 
and overhead costs were constantly increasing, at the 
expense of profits—if any. 

The Association, also, is in receipt of a letter from 
OPA Administrator Prentiss M. Brown, intimating that 
larger hide supplies may be in prospect. The letter, an 
answer to one from the Association asking for increased 
cattle slaughter, points out that since the country has 
the largest cattle population in its history “it would 
seem that our potential meat and leather supply is ade- 
quate.” With western grazing lands becoming dry and 
with ranchers convinced that higher prices are not in 
the offing, “cattle feeders should start moving their cattle 


to market in the very near future.” 


WHILE geared for production in a war which may be 
long, shoe manufacturers of Rochester are not unmind- 
ful—nor wholly unprepared—for the possibilities of a 
much-wanted early peace with victory. 

Not that this would work the magic of immediately 
providing plenty of leather for making shoes, or end all 
of the headaches which are the accompaniment of 
shortages. It is felt, however, that there would be an 
early easing of the flow of quality materials such as are 
needed in footwear plants here, and much of the skilled 
labor which has been diverted to other channels would 
return to have a part in the big job of making shoes for 
an undershod world. 

Meanwhile the shoe factories of this city are busy 
within the restrictions imposed by war, each day meet- 
ing in their own way the problems which it brings. 
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"Pop's in the Engineer Corps, doing duty in the rugged 
boots of the construction gangs; brother literally ‘gave 
his hide’ to get into the Navy so our sailors will be well 
shod; mother's raising the family; and now I'm ready 
fo see service. Remember some months ago, my big 
fister said; ‘| have only one skin to give to my country 


—make the most of it'? Well, that's what | say, too.” 


“Leather is one of the top essentials in the long list of 
Army and Navy materiel. It's equally necessary in civilian 
production. When my time comes to ‘join up,’ | know 
my skin will do its full share in the war effort. American 
Hide and Leather Company will see to that.” 


AMERICAN HIDE and LEATHER COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


August 15, 1943 
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Marketing conditions here were well summarized by 
J. G. Menihan, president of the J. G. Menihan Corpora- 
tion. His main plant is engaged in manufacturing the 
branded footwear on which its reputation has been built 
over the years; a second plant is making parachutes for 
the United States Government. 

“Everybody making good shoes has a lot more than 
he can do now,” said Mr. Menihan. “We are not flat- 
tered because we are oversold, because every good line 
is oversold. Most of our salesmen have been off the 
road for five months, and we are not taking new ac- 
counts at present because we are making all the shoes 
we are permitted to make, which is not enough for our 
customers. 


PLASTICS SATISFACTORY 


“It does not seem to me that conditions will grow 
worse, although it may be increasingly difficult to get 
good leather if the war lasts a long time. We have used 
plastics in a limited way. They worked out satisfac- 
torily, and as improvements continue to be made, plas- 
ties may become even more satisfactory. But we hope 
to continue using good leather in our shoes. 

“There will be some substitutes that will be good; 
others that will be not so good, but improvements may 
be made as they go along. But, in my opinion, there is 
no substitute for good leather in shoes. In case of an 
early peace, much more of the good materials may be 
released.” 


Wihdlewaedtece 


“IT’S like taking a load off one shoulder and putting it 
right back on the other,” said one Milwaukee shoe manu- 
facturer in regard to the recent government action allow- 
ing a 25 per cent increase in the production of misses’, 
children’s and work shoes. 

“Now, if only something could be done about getting 
leather,” he continued, looking none too ecstatic about 
what would normally mean good news. Almost coinci- 
dental with the order increasing production, civilian 
leather supplies were cut. Thus, the two orders practical- 
ly canceled themselves so far as the manufacturer is con- 
cerned, leaving him in practically the same situation as 
he was prior to the actions. We've heard a lot of 
“beefing” about the difficulties of obtaining leather, but 
it seems that so far the best that can be done is to grin 
and _ bear it. 

There has been a marked improvement in the ex- 
pediency of deliveries due to the increased care with 
which promises to retailers are made regarding date of 
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shipment. In this way both manufacturer and retaile: 
can plan farther ahead for the former doesn’t have a 
lot of unfillable promises harassing his conscience and 
the latter is confident that he can count on the fulfill. 
ment of his order, although it may not be as soon as he 
had hoped. 

Certain changes have been effected in shoe factories 
where women are now being employed. Rest room 
facilities are being provided and methods of training 
evolved that are most efficient in handling large num- 
bers of feminine, inexperienced personnel. With man- 
power shortages one of the most critical problems fac- 
ing the manufacturer, the employment of women and 
students, has provided a welcome although partial relief. 
The exodus of high school and college students back to 
school shortly will possibly be felt to no small degree. 


FALL PROMOTIONS EARLY 


Midsummer slack has hit the retail trade, but with 
Fall promotions begun so early this year those same 
back to school students who are leaving the shoe fac- 
tories are entering the shoe stores as customers—those 
and many like them who are completing their Fall 
wardrobes by making use of their No. 18 coupon in 
purchasing a pair of Fall shoes for school room or office. 
Students are noticed to be taking more care in their 
selections and favoring conservative, better grades of 
shoes. 

During the Summer, “fad-minded” teen-agers bought 
all-white shoes constructed with the saddle last, took 
them to a neighborhood shoe repairman and had the 
saddle dyed to suit their fancy. These shoes, which 
have been outstandingly popular for the past several 
years, are worn in every season. Apparently, young 
America’s ingenuity is not daunted by regulations from 
Washington restricting two-tone footwear. 


We Have Already Standardized 
[Continued from page 61] 


Some fear that once a thread size, or a peg, or a 
nail, or a leather tanning process is standardized, it 
will remain for all time unchanged. Standardization is 
not static—it is dynamic. Hence, we have periodic revi- 
sions of dictionaries and encyclopedias because new 
words and new things need to be described in new dic- 
tionaries and new encyclopedias. 


As long as people are human beings, the de- 
sign of a consumer product will always be subject 
to rapid change to satisfy the customer. 
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ing to see how forthcoming displays 
give newness to these “repeaters,” and 
whether the trend to more and more 
“selling ideas” in shoe store windows 
will continue, as compared with the 
purely decorative types of background 
settings. 

Simple, inexpensive, yet very effec- 
tive, is the description that this season 
fits the window displays of stores that 
have a reputation for uniformly good 
windows. These displays are good, as 
the pictures will attest, not because they 
are expensive, but because they incor- 
porate good ideas. 

Bergdorf-Goodman (Delman) used a 
series of windows with sloping, tri- 
angular floor panels, with the point to- 
ward a small statuette, one being the 
figure of a shoemaker. Lettered on the 
floor panel was the message, “Keeping 
to his tradition of fine shoemaking even 
in these stringent times, Delman con- 
tinues to create for you beautiful shoes 
made up in the best leathers by his own 
staff of higlily skilled craftsmen.” An- 
other Delman window used two pairs of 
snowshoes painted white, set up in a 
“snow” covered floor to accent “Summer 
snow shoes”—all whites. Another win- 
dow used two saddles to dramatize, 


“supple timber tan calfskins that 
weather as wonderfully as_ saddle 
leather.” 


To play up patent leather, I. Miller 
says, “It’s a year ’round material, so 
you hold a trump card with patent 
leather shoes in your wardrobe,” and 
uses giant size playing cards. At the 
same store (57th Street) a simulated 
parapet of a New York roof top ap- 
peared in the background—a simple 
white wall with the bricks showing 
through here and there where the 
“plaster” had come off, before a pano- 
rama of the New York skyline. Card 


Conservative Note in Fall Promotions 





Choosing a noutical theme for its first Fall window, Kay Bob of New York City 

combined with it the flower and the more conventional Autumn foliage motifs. 

Whites, in current demand, and the darker shades, are mingled in an unusually 
effective window environment 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


reads, “ and suddenly a whole new hori- 
zon. I. Miller believes in unadorned 
pumps.” Final touch is a small fuzzy 
kitten sitting among the shoes. So often 
one discovers that a good display adds 
to the IDEA the completeness of detail 
that gives it that final punch... that 
extra wallop so often missing in an 
ordinary display. Simplicity again in 
their unit using car cards bearing the 
message, “I’ve found the job where I 
fit best, ete.” on floor-to-ceiling poles 
with a pair of “duty” shoes displayed 
before each card. They also used vege- 
table baskets painted in colors to set 
off play shoes. 

Bonwit Teller combined shoes with 
apparel in a more elaborate setting. 
Two battle-scarred rowboats from Cen- 
tral Park placed in shallow tanks of 
actual water, with willow branches 
hanging down over them, and a small 
dock at the back, completed, naturally, 
with sailors and girls in smart summer 
costumes. In one of the boats were red, 
white and blue sandals. Julius Gross- 
man used a uniform and shoes from 
1776 to contrast with a modern full 
pack and some timely pictures in a 
“Then and Now” display occupying op- 
posite windows. Saks Fifth Avenue 
placed pumps within glass “show 
cases” set in the windows, along with 
appropriate accessories for afternoon, 
to announce “all prophecies in P M 
Black.” 

McCreery’s had several rope soled play 
shoes on painted dowel sticks thrust 
through the branches of a potted artifi- 
cial bush. A. S. Beck covered entire 
backgrounds with cretonnes pleated to 
bring out a strong center pattern, and 
set them off with artificial flowers in 
suspended frames. 

Several ideas that lend themselves to 
easy adaptation were observed in our 





Summer window shopping tour. When 
you want to accent blacks for early 
fall, try putting cut-out corner cards of 
black cardboard in each corner of the 
window glass, with just a spray of Fall 
leaves with each for color relief. Or 
die-punch the card board panel used as 
a background for punched shoes. 
Painted chicken wire placed close to 
the glass proved attention getter for 
one store. 

Perhaps we should say something 
about the windows that are attractive 
when first seen, but lose their interest 
because they remain in place so long. 
here a store has an ever-changing win- 
dow audience, as some metropolitan 
stores do, it probably isn’t necessary to 
change as often as in smaller towns. 
Yet even in a big town with lots of trans- 
sient trade, there is a considerable local 
customer group to be kept interested. 
Under the same conditions, department 
stores maintain a regular schedule of 
frequent window changes. They must 
have a good reason for doing so. It’s 
something for every shoe man to think 
about—this business of having windows 
changed often enough to hold customer 
interest, as well as uphold the store’s 
reputation for alertness. 





Odd Lots Sale 
Headache to Coast 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 
cannot blame them a bit. We went 
along with the program, having a little 
sale of some white and Summer foot- 
wear. It is true we do not have many 
left from the mad rush in the closing « 
days of Coupon No. 17, but we do feel 
we should do something, as our custom- 
ers and others expect us shoe men to do 
something along the line of unrationed 
footwear.” 

In the C. H. Baker stores along the 
West Coast, all odd Icts were sold to 


their odd lot store, “thus eliminating a T 
lot of bookkeeping. It also stopped the fu 
stores from going through the motions w 
of having a sale.” fir 

The allowed four per cent on wo- in 


men’s, two per cent on children’s and 
one per cent on men’s just about cov- 
ered the shoes the Reliable Shoe Store 
(Fresno, Calif.) had classed as unde- 
sirables. All men’s were promptly 
cleaned out the first few hours of sell- 
ing, while it took several days to sell 
all the offered women’s and children’s. 
“This gave us something to think 
about,” reflected A. D. Diamond, “It 
showed that men are responsive to 
sales. We could stand the sale, as our 
inventory is slightly above last year’s 
figures.” 

In Tacoma, Wash., C. J. Pessemier 
reports: “About fifty per cent of the 
people misunderstood the OPA order, 
thinking that they could buy what they 
pleased at a discount. All we could 
do under the circumstacnes was to ex- 
plain what was really intended.” 
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~ 0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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MORE WALKING 
FEWER SHOES 


SHOEMEN FIND A 
HAPPY SOLUTION 





ANY TOWN — Any day — The 
Country over, it’s the same story 
More people than ever are depending 
on their own two feet to get them to 
the job and keep them on it...and they 
are finding that their feet need help. 


At the same time, shoemen are find- 
ing it hard to maintain enough sizes 
on their shelves to sell. 


The solution, found by many mer- 
chants, has been the agressive sale of 
Trimfoot Foot Relief appliances. They 
satisfy a comfort hungry public and 
provide good unit sales where sales 
are needed. Write today for your copy 
of the Trimfoot catalog. 


*““Non-Ration” Sale 
Nuisance in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Local retail shoe 
dealers heartily agree that the sale of 
broken lines without ration stamps, as 
sanctioned by the OPA, proved a nui- 
sance and that the cost of disposing of 
the small amount of shoes allowed in 
this sale was much greater than the 
normal cost of disposing of “odd lots.” 

As one dealer expressed it, “I always 
heretofore put on display and adver- 
tised what odds and broken lines I had, 
selling them without extra effort along 
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New Trimfoot 210, 
shown here, has been 
especially designed for 
today's ‘“‘heavy duty’’ 
needs. Sturdy leather 
tops and linings give 
it toughness without 
sacrificing lightness 
and flexibility. Your 
cost $9.00 per doz. 
Retail $1.50 per pr. 
Send for sample on 
memo billing. 




















— 
TRIMFOOT 
FOOT 
RELIEF ff 





TRIMFOOT COMPANY 


TRIMFOOT TERRACE 
FARMINGTON, MISSOURI 


with regular shoes. To sell my ‘four 
per cent’ cost me plenty in clerk hire 
and worry. Customers shopped every 
store in town trying to buy without a 
ration stamp what they never before 
expected to find on a bargain counter 
of close-out shoes.” 

All local stores began advertising 
“Fall” shoes on August Ist and a bet- 
ter than normal sale of these lines is 
expected. It is believed that the aver- 
age shoe buyer learned something from 
the final rush to spefd Stamp 17 and 
will come around with No. 18 before 
stocks are picked over so closely. 





Herbert N. Lape, Head 
Of Columbus Chamber 


Of Commerce 

CoLumBus, On10—Herbert N. Lape 
Sr., chairman of the board of the 
Julian & Kokenge Co., well-known shoe 
manufacturers, has been elected presi. 
dent of the Columbus Chamber of Com. 
merce, in the work of which he ha 
been actively interested for many 
years. Recently, also, Mr. Lape was 

“2 





HERBERT N. LAPE 


elected to a third term as a member of 
the board of directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Con- 
menting editorially on Mr. Lape’s elec- 
tion, the Columbus Evening Despatch 
said at the time: 

“His deep and constructive interest 
in Columbus, together with the known 
extent of his activities in behalf of this 
interest make him a happy choice for 
this position. The selection of a man 
with the proved business experience of 
Mr. Lape is a promise that the Chanm- 
ber of Commerce will keep up and im- 
prove its record.” 





Dates to Remember 
Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
August 23, 24, 1943 
Business Conference, National In- 
dustrial Stores Association, Hotel 
Frederick, Huntington, W. Va. 
September 19, 20, 21, 1943 
Business Conference, National In- 
dustrial Stores Association re- 
peated, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
September 26, 27, 28, 29, 1943 
Southeastern Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciation Show, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta 
October 4, 5, 6, 194 
War Conference Issue, Boot a 
Shoe Recorder October 15, 194 
Shoe Industry War Conference and 
Market Week, Morrison Hotel 
and Palmer House, Chicago 
November 1, 2, 3, 4, 194 
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Shoe Stores in the 
Post-War World 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


intense lighting of the show window 
and store area immediately behind it. 
This added lighting, combined with 
greater protection from direct sunlight 
on the outside, is intended to do away 
with distracting reflections on the show- 
window and display-case glass. 

Greater flexibility of the entire store 
front is recommended, so that changes 
ean be made without major expense, or 
‘alterations. In some cases, interchange- 

wall panels are provided—with 
ice of opaque or transparent panels, 
of various colors and materials. 
us, the nature of the front could be 
@itered, from time to time, to meet new 
@erchandising requirements or for 
§atisfying, more specifically, the needs 
of new tenants. Provision is even made 
for the removal of certain walls, so that 
the store can be opened up in favor- 
able weather. 

In the past, the sales efficiency of 
many store fronts has been actually 
lowered by the use of poorly planned, 
and over-flashy, signs of various types. 
The new trend is to plan the necessary 
Signs as part of the architectural 
Scheme, and keep the whole front in 
harmony and good taste. If properly 
executed, this development does not 
mean the elimination of signs but rather 
a better, more exciting use of them— 
to attract attention, gain quick identi- 
fication, both from the street and side- 
walk, and avoid unnecessary competi- 
tion with good merchandise displays. 

Possibly the most significant result of 
the competition, judged both by the 
large number of entrants and the high 
quality of designs submitted, is the fact 
that store front work is now definitely 
an established branch of the architec- 
tural profession. Only a few years ago, 
store fronts were considered as a minor 
job which almost anyone could plan and 
handle, but the excellent results ob- 
tained for merchants in every retail line 
by architects who pioneered store front 
work has changed that. 

Looking into the future, it is obvious 
that store front manufacturers will of- 
fer many new and interesting develop- 
ments after the war. Extensive re- 
search and study are already being de- 
voted to the subject. Announcements 
will necessarily have to await the win- 
ning of the war, for production facili- 
ties of many companies, like Kawneer, 
are now harnessed 100 per cent to the 
war effort. 


Maher Returns to Florsheim 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Martin F. Maher, 
who relinquished his position as ad- 
vertising manager of the Florsheim 
Shoe Co. last Spring to become account 
executive at Grant Advertising, Inc., 
has returned to his original post with 
Florsheim. He succeeds August C. 
Ragnow, who has left to become ac- 
fount executive with the Minneapolis 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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In quality of materials used in them, and in workmanship, 
Health Spot Shoes rank high among America’s fine shoes. 
But their outstanding value is in their comfort-giving fea- 
tures and strong construction which affords proper sup- 
port for the body weight. 


To provide a foundation suffi- 
ciently strong to hold up the feet 
properly and support the body 
weight, an extra long, extra strong 
shank is built into the Health Spot 
Shoe, along the outer edge and 
extending from the center of the 
heel to the bend in the fore part. 
This support is further strength- 
ened by imbedding the shank in 


a plastic material which hardens 





The strong Health Spot 


upon drying to form a non-col- arch support combines steel 
- with a plastic compound. 
lapsible support. Patent No. 2,290,988. 


Shoe fitters who are sincerely endeavoring to make a con- 
tribution to the foot comfort of their customers, recog- 
nize the need for a shoe that is strong enough to render 
proper support without breaking down. However, the final 
proof of the advantages of strong shoe construction is the 
complete satisfaction which Health Spot Shoe wearers en- 
joy throughout the long life of these shoes. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 
Let us help you to locate where you can do the most good 


for those who need corrective or orthopedic shoes. Write 


for brochure and application. 


MUSEBECK SHOE 


Danville, Illinois 





















Beverly 


another sturd v, durable 


1 | j 
((} I] | shoe 


Hirlation Shoe . . . The Matey 





Manufactured by HENRY B. ROSENTHAL CO., Inc. 








Massachusetts 





Accessories Make Sales 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


As to materials being used in costume 


jewelry, ceramics are the newest. 
Sterling will be popular. It will be 
finer and more beautifully worked than 
other metals. There will be many odd 
kinds of jewelry, such as sequins and 
ribbon earrings. There are some 
charming sequin hatpins on the market. 

Stocking colors on the T. C. C. A. 
color card have been reduced to three— 
all of which are adapted to rayon, cot- 
ton and woolen yarns. Rica Sun is de- 
scribed as a lively sun-blushed beige; 
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Rio Tan as a sprightly gold-tinted tan 
and Mexibeige as an Autumn-toned 
neutral beige. These three tones, de- 
veloped by the individual hosiery mills 
in slightly varying shades and given 
their own style names, have been chosen 
to take care of all the stocking co- 
ordination needs for the coming season. 

All in all, manufacturers of acces- 
sories have done a fine job. You will 
want to go along with them in having 
as complete a line of popular accessory 
items as you can carry. There’s gold 
and customer goodwill in accessory mer- 
chandise this year, more than any time 
in the history of retail business. 


Timely Tips on Fitting 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41} 


on the care of their feet or their fitting, 
In addition there is the group just now 
stepping up into better shoes where 
fit is emphasized. Then there is the 
group of new workers who have never 
been concerned about their feet ‘and are 
just now realizing the strain of an 
eight-hour day. With these thoughts in 
mind, the customer becomes the student 
thirsting for knowledge, and the shoe 
fitter becomes the teacher. On how well 
that lesson is taught depends the future 
of good shoemaking. 

Teamwork by shoe fitters saves time 
and impresses the customer. If you 
are confronted with indecision and 
doubt, call your co-worker to check the 
fit and adaptability of the shoe. Often 
this is the clinching point in a decision. 
You may know you are right but the 
customer has absorbed many new ideas 
and may become confused. The opinion 
of the third party lends an air of 
authority. You have gained a decision 
and a deeper satisfaction than you 
would by forcing your own opinion from 
sheer mastery of the interview. In 
other cases your co-worker may call you 
to certify his diagnosis. In these cases, 
fit should be checked quickly and 
efficiently to be sure that it is right. 
Doctors often disagree and call one an- 
other in consultation, but the patient 
feels that he is getting cooperative at- 
tention and his mind is set at ease so 
that nature may take its course. Team- 
work in the shoe store cannot be too 
strongly advocated and should be pro- 
moted for the best interests of the store, 
which means the perfect satisfaction of 
the customer. 

Since the sale is restricted to one pair 
of shoes, additional business depends on 
the sale of findings. Consumers have 
only recently become cognizant of the 
fact that shoes should have care. They 
are completely in the dark as to how to 
proceed. A short discourse on “What 
to do for the shoe” will result in stepped- 
up sales of the findings demonstrated. 
Again we are confronted with the ne- 
cessity of conducting.a primary course 
of education on how to care for the 
shoe as well as how to care for the foot. 

Learn all you can about the polishes 
and preservatives in stock so that you 
can recommend them intelligently. Find 
out which( if any) contain injurious in- 
gredients that may cause leather to 
crack and thus create dissatisfaction 
and complaints. The service of the shoe 
may be blamed for improper applica- 
tion. Recommend only those findings 
which you know will not be injurious 
to the material in the shoe you are 
ing. This is a part of the service upom 
which you may build a solid future 
following. 
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Fall-ward Looking Ads 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


bags and shoes. “Patent leather syn- 
onymous with early Fall freshness... 
it goes to work, it stays home, it takes 
a week-end trip and, glory be, it’s just 
perfect for all your busy daytime 
hours, or entertaining evenings.” 7.95 
to 16.95. 

Pumps are specially featured in sev- 
eral ads. Volk (Dallas) says, “Every- 
body knows the pump is the most be- 
coming, the most versatile of foot fash- 
jons . . . in suede it looks richer, softer, 
prettier! And you know bows at your 
toes perform wonderful shortening 
tricks . . . So for these days when a 
single shoe must step confidently into 
many roles, we give you three fashion- 
perfect choices for coupon 18 and 
12.95.” Same store has ads for pumps 
in brown lizard, calf and patent. 

Rasohoff’s (San Francisco) call their 
pumps “A step ahead of Fall.” 

Neiman-Marcus (Dallas) show six 
pumps 13.95 to 18.95. 

Bonwit Teller (Philadelphia) picture 
three in an ad that says they’re well 
worth a coupon in fun and flattery. And 
in numerous other ads pumps appear 
alone or with other shoes. 

Men’s shoes have not had recent at- 
tention to anything like the degree they 
were accorded a little earlier. But in 
Detroit Sam’s features six types of 
shoes for police, and in Philadelphia 
Geuting’s build a specialized defense 
work shoe for men. Features are de- 
scribed as “% height—protective, yet 
as comfortable as an oxford—unlined 
back for ease over ankle bone. Scuff- 
proof sole leather tips to protect your 
toes. Added welts to seal upper and welt 
joining against moisture. Tuf-tred 
special soles—water proof, flexible— 
insulated against heat or cold—triple 
wearing. Plump veal upper leather. 
Rigid, broad based arch shank. Rubber 
heels. 7.95.” 

Problem of the detached coupon is 

troublesome; here’s how some stores 
try to overcome it— 
- “BE SURE to bring your War Ra- 
tion Book No. 1 with the No. 18 shoe 
‘stamp in it. WE DO NOT accept loose 
stamps for in-the-store purchases.” 

“Bring Coupon 18—ration book and 
all—with you.” 

“Please bring your ration book— 
loose 18 stamps cannot be accepted.” 

“Do not detach No. 18 coupon from 
tation book—except when ordering by 

‘mail.”’ 

“Be sure to bring War Ration Book 
No. 1 with Stamp No. 18 attached.” 
; OPA Regulation: No shoes may be 
‘Sold on coupon 18, except by mail order, 
af it is detached from your ration 


_ “Bring your ration book—do not de- 
Wach Coupon 18.” 





St. Louis 














Trends in Lasts 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


cruits in the WAVES sometimes in- 
crease as much as a whole size during 
their four weeks’ basic training period. 

Young women now in the armed forces 
are expected to have a strong influence 
on styles after the war. They will be 
leaders among that generation of young 
matrons. They will have become used 
to low heel, broad shoes for daylong 
wear and they are expected to continue 
to want such shoes. But, they will also 
want shoes with some style kick. For 


Life Stride ... The Troop 


(Nationally advertised) 





Manufactured by MILIUS SHOE COMPANY 
Missouri 





another sturdy, durable 


COMPO 
4 shoe 


these young women, new versions of 
broad tread lasts, new modifications of 
the baby last are being developed now 
for post-war shoes. 





Tuffly’s Son Receives 
Commission 


Houston, Tex.—Louis E. Tuffly, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. Tuffly (of 
Krupp & Tuffly, Inc.), was commis- 
sioned an ensign in the naval reserve 
following graduation in July from the 
Naval Training School for Midshipmen 
at Northwestern University. 
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THE 





- 
PROOF THAT CUSTOM 
CHARACTER NEED NOT 

BE EXPENSIVE 





A LITTLE MORE FOR THE MONEY 
Ss over fifty years that has been 


 Taylor- Made’s goal . . . attained year 
«after year by scrupulous care in the 

_ selection of leathers and materials . . 
“and unremitting insistence upon the 
finest craftsmanship, down to the 
ca “smallest detail. We continue, despite 
_ today’s difficult conditions, to do 
everything humanly possible to pro- 
tect the friendship, good-will, and 
confidence of Taylor-Made dealers, 

and their thousands of customers. 


E+ E-+TAYLOR CORPORATION « BOSTON 
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The Editor’s Outlook 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


a single thing about the reduction of shoemaking 
on the basis of the six months’ quota limitation. 
As yet, no retail store in America is limited as to 
the total volume of their business—if they have 
the shoes to sell—but the manufacturer is limited 
to the amount of business he can do and Old 
Man Overhead knows that expense fluctuates with 
volume. 


We haven’t said much about the hidden inflations 
that come because of labor costs on materials that might 
be a substitute for some previous simple, standardized 
item or process. We had a little example in our own 
paper on that subject. We had to reduce our paper 
stock from 60 lb. to 45 lb. and you would think there 
would be a saving by so doing. But, believe it or not, 
make-ready on plates, new inks and slower press work 
made the book cost more rather than less. So you can’t 
always believe your eyes because they can’t see what's 
behind the new product. 

Grade changes and material changes, too, play their 
part in the Paradox of Price. When skilled workers 
leave their machines to go to war, the costs of training 
and supervision of production rise correspondingly. 

We could go on and on to present this case with all 
the details and specifications that go into such a com- 
plex and individualistic item as shoes, but you are men 
of business and should know that the test of it all is... 
Is the final product one that has performance values 
worthy of the price, at the moment of sale? 

Surely that is true because “manufacturers are not 
getting away with murder.” Their profit statements 
actually show decreases for °43. Shoes produced today 
are not distinctly inferior to those produced in normal 
times. In fact, they compare favorably in appearance 
and in general wearing qualities; and if the clerk and 
the merchant fit them right, they can actually give 
greater satisfaction. There are good wearing qualities 
in the sole materials now being obtained and it is pos- 
sible, by proper treating, to increase the wearing quali- 
ties of some of the coarser leather soles. In many 
cases, Commando Soles (composition and reclaim 
rubber) wear better. Change in grades often produces 
a greater waste plus costs—particularly in good shoes— 
because the manufacturer has pride in his name and in 
his product. 

Add it all up and the answer is: If you think your 
supplier is honest “inside,” you are getting that kind of 
a product and that’s the only kind of a manufacturer 
to do business with anyway. 


As Ralph Waldo Emerson put it: “Every man 
takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat him. 
But the day comes when he begins to care that he 
don’t cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well.” 
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Milwaukee Stores Featuring Fall Shoes 





Window Displays Concentrate on Fall Styles; Back-to-School Num- 
bers Slated for Early Promotion; High School 
Students Sell in Stores 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Retail business 

was lagging along in its usual mid- 
summer groove until a shot of adrenalin 
in the form of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration odd-lot release gave it an 
unexpected stimulus. Although the re- 
action to the extensive promotion of 
“non-rationed” broken sized lines was 
not as accentuated as was expected, it 
did provide a welcome break in the slow 
trade. 
Although advertising campaigns for 
Fall merchandise have not been released 
yet, the greatest proportion of window 
display is devoted to Fall promotion. 
(Whites were a thing of the past sev- 
eral weeks ago with some stores com- 
pletely sold out.) 

Late in August, back-to-school sport 
numbers will be featured followed by 
campaigns on specialties and individual 
styles. The D’Orsay pump and ankle 
strap sandal promise to continue to 
maintain a strong following. Coming 
up strong are black suedes and mili- 
tary tan which should prove very pop- 
ular with a public that has become in- 
creasingly conscious of militarism and 
its accompanying severity. Frivolous 
shoes will still sell for that “furlough 
date.” 

Emphasized by Nisely on Wisconsin 
Avenue are matching shoes and bags in 
various shades of rust alligator. The 
combination is smart and proved its 
appeal last year although at that time 
it was confined to the moneyed clientele. 
This year with higher priced merchan- 
dise selling better than ever, alligators 
should be a big item and profitable. 

A relief to the shortage of sales- 
People occurred when high school stu- 
dents sought summer jobs. These teen- 
aged boys (and we musn’t forget the 
fils now) have proved very success- 

lin every shoe store where they are 

employed. One manager said, 
kids work much harder than 
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the old timers, not only because they 
have the vitality of youth, but they are 
more anxious to please the customers 
and make a mental as well as material 
success of their job. Some patrons, of 
course, take advantage of this spirit 
by requiring more time and demanding 
to see a larger selection of styles. But, 
when they walk out of the store, they’re 
smiling and well satisfied with the am- 
bitious treatment they’ve received. 
What will happen when the middle of 
September rolls around and the young- 
sters go back to school—I just don’t 
let myself think about that right now!” 

Training of this inexperienced help 
ranges from the classroom method of 
group instruction to the more satisfac- 
tory system of individual attention by 
older members of the firm who spend 
an afternoon with a new employe fam- 
iliarizing him with the stock and ex- 
plaining fitting and selling methods. 
The approach to the problem depends 
on the number employed in the store, 
which ranges from 50 to 5 on Milwau- 
kee’s busiest street. 

A modification in their treatment of 
customers has been experienced at the 
Flagg Bros. store which carries men’s 
shoes exclusively. Since the younger 
element of the population is chiefly in 
the armed forces, conservatism is now 
the key word in their selling apeal. 

The assistant manager said, “We 
used to have school pennants decorat- 
ing the store and encouraged the col- 
lege trade to make this a sort of meet- 
ing place. Our salesmen joked with 
their customers and sold them quickly 
for young people usually know exactly 
what they’re looking for and as» soon 
as they see it—it’s sold. Now we’ve 
made an about-face. We give intelligent 
sales talks, bring out conservative 
styles, and have toned down the ap- 
pearance of our windows and store to 
appeal to the mature clientele.” 


Rosenthal Heads 


Own Business 


BEVERLY, Mass.—The business of 
Rosenthal & Doucette, Inc., is now 
being conducted under the name of 
Henry B. Rosenthal Company, Inc. 
Henry Rosenthal, president of the firm, 
has been in the shoe business for 43 
years. The company expects, under the 
new name, to “continue to exert every 





HENRY ROSENTHAL 


effort in taking the best possible care of 
our many loyal customers.” 

The company is manufacturing style 
shoes under the name “Rosenthal Flir- 
tation Shoes.” 


Big Jump in 1942 Shoe 
Sales Reported 


New York, N. Y.—Women’s and 
children’s shoe departments in 1942, 
which was before rationing, showed a 
gain of nearly 75 per cent over 1941 in 
operating profits, according to figures 
released recently by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. Operating 
profits were 7.2 per cent in 1942; and 
4.2 per cent in 1941. These figures, the 
association announces, are those of re- 
porting department and specialty stores 
with a sales volume in excess of $500,- 
000 per year. 
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Shoe Window Wins Prize in AWVS Contest 





Decided by the judges to be the most patriotic window submitted in a recent 
contest sponsored by the American Women's Voluntary Services, was this entry 


of the Ansonia Shoe Co. 


The window was designed by Ben Finkelstein. 


This 


contest attracted several hundred entries from ail parts of the United States. 


New YorK—Ansonia Shoe Co. of 
New York won first prize of $250 for 
the most patriotic window in the recent 
window display contest held by Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services. The 
contest featured windows emphasizing 
the necessity of recruiting womanpower 
for victory. First prizes in the three 
other classifications were as follows: 
Most symbolic of AWVS, I. Magnin 
& Co., San Francisco; most artistic, 
The Union Furnishers of Troy, N. Y.; 
most successfully illustrating an AWVS 
activity, R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
City. 

Judges who chose the winners were 
Neysa McMein, artist; Monroe Wheel- 
er, director of publications and exhibi- 
tions of The Museum of Modern Art; 
Winifred J. Ovitte, fashion editor of 
Women’s Wear; Albert Lafcourt, art 
director, Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co.; William J. Okie, Jr., window dis- 
play creator and E. McKnight Kauffer, 
internationally known painter. 

Secord and third prizes in the four 
major classifications which were $100 
and $50 respectively were awarded to: 
Most patriotic (2nd prize) Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, N. Y. (3rd 
prize) Arnold Constable & Co., New 
York; most symbolic (2nd _ prize) 
The Emporium, San Francisco, Cal. 
(3rd prize) Sears, Roebuck & Co., New 
Ovleans, -La; most artistic (2nd prize) 
Saks-Fifth Ave., New York. (3rd 
prize) Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
most successfully illustrating an 
AWVS activity, (2nd prize) Maison 
Blanche, New Orleans, La. (3rd prize) 
Broadway-Pasadena Store, Pasadena, 
Cal. All prizes were in war bonds and 
were donated by The National Cash 
Register Co. of Dayton, Ohio. 

Photographs of the window displays 
which furnished the basis for judging 
were received from 22 states. Entries 
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were received from communities rang- 
ing in population from a few hundred 
to New York’s 7,000,000. 

Further awards of 56 war bonds in 
the sum of $25 each were awarded to 
H. Liebes & Co., The White House, 
Roos Bros., O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., 
and Livingston Bros., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; J. W. Robinson & Co., I. 
Magnin & Co., and The May Co., of 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Roos Bros. and Cap- 
well & Co., of Oakland, Cal.; Harry 
Coffee and Roos Bros., of Fresno, Cal.; 
AWVS Junior Auxiliary Shop, of 
Santa Barbara; Rathbun’s Dept. Store 
of Hollywood, Cal.; Holman’s Dept. 
Store of Pacific Grove, Cal.; Newman 
Dry Goods Co. of Oklahoma City, 
Gkla.; Sears Roebuck, Street’s, Brown 
Dunkin and Vandever Dry Goods Co., 
ef Tulsa, Okla.; J. C. Penny Co., Sears 
Roebuck & Co., of Reno, Nevada, and 
Fernley-Wadsworth Group of live mod- 
els at Fernley-Wadsworth, Nevada; 
Mandel Bros. and Carson, Pirie & Scott 
of Chicago, Ill.; Milburn’s, Lord’s Dept. 
Store, and Marshall Field & Co., of 
Evanston, Ill.; Ed Schuster & Co., and 
Gimbel Bros., of Milwaukee, Wis.; The 
Vogue Co. of San Antonio, Tex.; Rora- 
baugh’s, Walker’s and Innes of 
Wichita, Kan.; Braunstein’s and Dia- 
mond Ice & Coal Co., of Wilmington, 
Gel.; Crowley-Milner Co. of Detroit, 
Mich.; Rosenfeld’s of Baton Rouge, 
La.; D. N. Holmes Co. and Gus Mayer 
Ce., of New Orleans, La.; Glaser Drug 
Store, St. Louis County, Mo.; Ohio Edi- 
son Co. of Youngstown, Ohio; L. Press 
& Co. of Erie, Pa.; Millicent Kalt of 
Huntington, L. I., New York; Fred 
Stern of Newburgh, New York and 
Lord & Taylor, Saks-34th St., Hearn’s, 
Bonwit Teller & Co., I. J. Fox, Lily 
Chu, Wanamakers, Gimbel Bros., Berg- 
dorf-Goodman, cf New York City and 
Abraham & Strauss and Loeser’s of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Normal Activity 
At Chicago Show 


CHicaGco, ILL.—Normal activity was 
noted at the regular monthly shoe show 
held at the Morrison Hotel under the 
auspices of the Chicago Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association, with most buyers seek- 
ing fill-ins of almost any description, 
The man who had stock on hand to sell, 
whether rationed or not, was the lucky 
one. This was the case of one sales. 
man who, while down at the restaurant 
with a sample non-rationed slipper jn 
his pocket, sold 40 cases of this item 
almost before he could read the menu. 

The salesmen remarked on the fact 
that buyers who in the past adhered 
to high quality merchandise only, to- 
day are far less scornful of lower- 
priced goods. In their eagerness to 
stock their shelves, there are many 
who are purchasing lower-end goods 
than ever before in the history of their 
stores. It is obvious that their cus- 
tomers, too, are content to get suitable 
footwear at a smaller price. 

Although slippers of all varieties are 
comparatively scarce, the greatest 
scarcity seems to be in mens’ house 
slippers. Doubtless due to the fact that 
there are countless men today who are 
doing jobs which require their standing 
on their feet for many hours, the im- 
pulse of these men is to own a pair of 
comfortable house shoes to slip into on 
their return home. 

Those houses who have non-rationed 
footwear to sell are in the most favored 
position today. One manufacturer who 
offers a synthetic rubber-treated rope 
sole was busy writing orders most of 


the two days of the show. There are 
still houses which have _ excellent 
leather footwear for sale, leathers 


which include calfskins, patents, suedes 
and novelty grained leathers. Among 
these are pumps of many types, with 
open toes and closed, with contrasting 
surface tips, with sling backs, walled 
lasts and moccasins, and, of course, the 
tailored oxfords sought by women in 
the various services. 





New Register Prevents 
Ration Coupon Errors 


New York, N. Y.—Faced with the 
necessity of keeping one thousand to 
fifteen hundred ration stamps from 
getting mixed up, and getting them 
counted and recorded in reasonable 
time at the end of each day’s business 
in the grocery department, an executive 
of one of the country’s well known de- 
partment stores, devised a register that 
would assure reasonable accuracy, the 
quick discovery of any mistakes, and 
the accurate counting of the stamps 2 
fifteen to twenty minutes. And now 
the idea has been adapted to use for 
shoe coupons. The whole thing is about 
the size of a substantial cigar box. 
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Harold Connett 
Given Promotion 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Frank L. Wal- 
ton, Director of the War Production 
Board’s Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Division, announced the appointment of 
Harold Connett as Assistant Director 
of the Division. In this capacity, Mr. 
Connett will be directly responsible for 
all activities of the Division affecting 
hides, leather, shoes, and leather prod- 
ucts. 





HAROLD CONNETT 


Associated with the Division for ap- 
proximately 16 months, Mr. Connett 
has been chief of the Leather and Shoe 
Branch for the past year. He was pre- 
viously president of the Surpass 
Leather Company of Philadelphia. He 
resides in Haverford, Pa. 

Succeeding Mr. Connett as chief of 
the Leather and Shoe Branch is Law- 
rence B. Sheppard, who has been 
Deputy Chief of the Branch for several 
months. He was formerly president of 
the Hanover Shoe Co., Incorporated, 
Hanover, Pa., and resides in Hanover. 





House Slippers Classified 
By OPA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—House slippers, 
rationed and unrationed, were defined 
recently by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration for the benefit of customers 
and shoe sellers, alike, who have found 
it difficult to classify slippers accord- 
ing to their ration status. 

A slipper, according to the OPA, is 
Tationed if it is made with any rubber 
in the soles, has any cattlehide leather 
in the upper part, or has grain leather 
outer-soles other than heads, bellies, 
shins and shanks. All other types are 
unrationed. The classification order was 
Made in Amendment 30 to Ration Or- 
der 17 and was effective Aug. 7. 
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PLI-MODE SHOE COMPANY 


EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 





Houston Shoe Stores 
Damaged by Hurricane 


Houston, TeEx.—Shoe stores, depart- 
ment and clothing shops suffered heav- 
ily in the tropical storm, said to be the 
worst ever experienced here, which 
struck Houston at 5.30 p. m., Tuesday, 
July 27. Winds of hurricane intensity, 
steadily increased to 100 miles per hour 
with one gust at 132 miles per hour, 
the height of the storm being felt at 
9.30 to 10 p. m. 

The loss in the business district was, 
in the main, due to demolished signs, 
tattered awnings, and shattered plate 


glass. Allen’s Shoe Store lost all its 
glass. The Economy had one window 
out. Baker’s Shoe Store suffered heav- 
ily, losing one large display window 
which had been full of suede, calfskin, 
pigskin and kid shoes, all of which were 
ruined by the downpour and several 
pairs of which were blown down the 
street. The southwest window of the 
Vogue was blown out, as were three 
front windows in one of the two Burt’s 
stores. One-half of a window went out 
at Paul’s with the loss of a few pairs. 
Three front windows and most of the 
side ones at Krupp & Tuffly were de- 
molished. 
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Rosy Checks, Sparkling Eyes- 


THIS IS A FINGER 
THIS IS A STRING 


HERE IS THE SONG 





WE HAVE TO SING 





pr 

oes 2 R. 
| Tie a String to Your uc 
Finger and Remember: : 
“We always have the right “9 
souvenir, at the right price, for ™ 


the right child." 


A complete line of novel adver- 
tising souvenirs for boys and 
girls. Prompt delivery assured. 


MEAN HEALTHY, HAPPY BABY FEET 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE YO 
IN MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOES cada: 


...And a mother convinced of Mrs. Day's Quality means 
the best repeat customer a merchant could hope for. 
Tiny feet change size from every six to eight ake, and 
each new size means the sale of another pair. Uncle Sam 
has taken this rapid change of size into consideration, 
allowing the unrationed sale of baby shoes, soft, inter- 
mediate and hard soles, from size zero to four; thus, sales 
of baby shoes may well become a most important part 
of your store-wide profit. 


39-45 WEST 10th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





THE INDUSTRIES Jac. 


(America's oldest complete direct selling 
children's souvenir service! 































Vital to successful operation, however, are your reputa- y 
tion for vg and a line which inspires confidence in the 
the baby's mother. Mrs. Day's national reputation for ry 
the best and safest baby shoes make them the logical i 
choice. Her family of successful dealers proves that her ie 
research, the careful selection of meterials and skillful of t 
workmanship that goes into her shoes are well worth while. Dov 
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Boston, MAss.—The Boston Better vies trom play-shoe types of wartime | ° ) 
Business Bureau has come to the aid materials oe aS 2 EE Every Detail ay 
of both shoe retailers and their cus- "© “*™ rears read 
tomers in the most recent of its con- Except in mail orders, dealers can- | D. 
sumer-war-service-messages. How the not accept loose sh oe stamps. You must | 0 and 
customer can help the salesman; what Present your ration book. Loose used | : frate 
the wartime definition of unsatisfactory ‘‘®™PS cannot be returned to custem- | Shoe Styling : inter 
wear should be; and how to operate ‘*™* A special shoe stamp is given by | Pe 
under the shoe rationing directive, are the dealer in case of exchange, charge 
the subjects covered. The message is credit or refund. N 
es follows: “If rationed shoes you purchase are | d 
“Because of rationing rules, selection really defective within 30 days after D/ 
of proper size and fit is very important. Purchase and cannot reasonably be re- lech 
Your shoe salesman can help, but you Paired, your dealer will give you a bgh« 
should decide on the fit, style, material, signed certification to that effect which SHOE FORM CO. Inc. direc 
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“Remember that unsatisfactory wear place the stamp expended for the de- Aetiv 
may be wartime wear, not defective fective shoes.” \ for F 
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New Officers Named 
For Vulcan Corporation 


PortsMOoUTH, OHIO—At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Vulcan Corporation, the following officers 
were elected: 

C. E. Dewling, chairman of the Board; A. J. Giese, 
president; J. W. Snyder, vice-president and treasurer; 
R. A. Westerfield, vice-president in charge of Wood Prod- 
ucts Division; H. W. Darragh, vice-president in charge of 
last production and sales; Frank Allen, vice-president in 
charge of wood heel production and sales; V. E. Frincke, 
vice-president in charge of Timber and Antigo Plant; L. 
E. Diehl, assistant treasurer; C. E. Bachman, assistant 


secretary. 





Cc. E. DOWLING 


While Mr. Giese comes to the industry as a stranger, 
the company feels that he will soon prove himself capable 
of giving good valuable aid to the shoe last and heel in- 
dustry. Both Mr. Allen and Mr. Darragh are well known 
in the trade and are to remain as vice-presidents in charge 
of the heel and last divisions of Vulcan Corporation. Mr. 
Dowling, who came with the corporation in 1926, will con- 
tinue his activities with the corporation as chairman of 
the Board to give counsel to the executive heads of the 
different divisions. 





A. J. GIESE 


To Reopen Store 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—Dave Lee, for the past six years 
operator of Lee’s, completed a lease recently for the build- 
ing located at 112 Franklin Street and when remodeling is 
completed will reopen with womens’, misses’ and juniors’ 
ready-to-wear, sportswear, shoes and accessories. 

Dave Lee has been an active member of various clubs 
and organizations whose objectives are of a civic, religious, 
fraternal, educational and humanitarian nature. He is also 
interested in youth work. 


Named WPB Aides 


DAVID COWAN, Greenwich, Conn., and Dean C. Gal- 
legher, Washington, D. C., have been appointed assistant 
directors of the WPB Wholesale and Retail Trade Division. 
Mr. Cowan, formerly with Standard Products Committee, 
Program Bureau, was named assistant director for Internal 
Attivities. Mr. Gallegher was appointed assistant director 
for Field Activities. 
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KAWNEER, TOO, IS BURNING THE MIDNIGHT 
OIL—TO MAKE YOUR FUTURE MORE SECURE 


Merchants who intend to be on the profit side in post-war 
years are doing a lot of hard thinking right now —about 
how to meet the tremendous changes ahead. Analysing 
trends. Anticipating new conditions. Making plans. 

So are Kawneer executives and designers. And as a 
result, Kawneer Store Fronts of Tomorrow will offer oa 
timely solution to many vexing problems —will enable you 
to meet the post-war world in an aggressive, American 
way. Announcements must necessarily await the winning 
of the war. In the meantime, remember that Kawneer is 
solving some of the important problems that will affect 
your business in the not-so-distant future. 
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KawWRees? STORE FRONTS OF TOMORROW 
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WHERE TO BUY THIS NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
LINE OF MEN'S STAPLE SHOES 


California 
Los Angeles, Chesney Shoe Co 
Sacramento, The Van Voorhies- 
Phinney Co 


Colorado ngland, 
Denver, The Kemp Shoe Co Michigan 
Detroit, American Shoe C 
Grand Rapids, Hoe 
Saginaw, Michigan Shoe Co 





Florida 
Jacksonville, J H. Churchwell Co 


Georgia 
Atlanta, Gramling & Collinsworth 


Meine 


Bangor W S Emerson Co. Inc 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Dodson-Fisher Co 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Bell, Walt & Co., Inc 
Pittsburgh, Newell & Schneider Co. 
York, D. S. Peterman & Co. 


Massachusetts 
Springhla, M.T Shaw Shoe Co of Tennessee 
made ous Bristol, King Brothers Shoe Co 


Knoxville, McCallie Shoe Co. 
Memphis, Wm. R. Moore 


° 
kstra Shoe Co ty Goods Co. 


Utah . 
Salt Lake Coy. Zion's Co-Operative 
Mercantile Institution 


i Nebraska We 


Chicago, Keeha Bros. 
Peoria, John Moser & Son 


Indiana 
Indianapolis, E P Bayless Shoe Co Geean, R 
level 


Cedar Rapids, The Otis-Padley Co 
Dubuque, Merchants S ° 
Keokuk, Larson & Hodge, Inc 


Namm/’s Devotes Windows 
To Women at War 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Eight exciting 
windows at the Namm Store recently 
gave the public a new and informative 
picture of the opportunities available 
to women serving with Uncle Sam. The 
presentation was entitled, “Women! 
Serve With Uncle Sam,” and was in- 
tended to aid the government in the 
recruitment of women. A booth was 
set up at the Hoyt Street entrance 
where recruiting officers answered ques- 
tions. 


Lincoln, Branch Bros., Inc 
Omaha, Trade Builder Shoe Co 


‘obert Gr: 
land, Bibow & Srail Shoe Co 
lowa Cleveland, Whitney-Roth Shoe Co. 
Columbus, The Jones, Witter & Co 
Toledo, The rt Co. 
Zanesville, The Black & Grant Co 





Seattle, Washington Co. 
Spokane, The Adams Leather Co. 
West r 
Charleston, W. L, Sniith & Co. 
acfe Huntington, The Jeff Newberry 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Gacnslen Bros. 


Co. 


ther Co. 
Oshkosh, H C Roenitz Co 


Two dramatic windows calied “A 
Salute To Women” introduced the pre- 
sentation. Reasons why women who can 
should enlist were given. There was 
also a written tribute to the women 
who are now serving Uncle Sam. The 
showing that followed was a tabloid 
picture of the practical experiences that 
can be useful to women in post-war 
days. The public was shown the tech- 
nical equipment women are trained to 
use. 

The wardrobes of each woman serv- 
ing Uncle Sam, were shown. One win- 
dow paid tribute to the enlisted British 


women, showing the work they do. 


New England 
Production Off 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
shoe states, Massachusetts, Maine and 
New Hampshire, produced during May, 
11,676,125 pairs, a loss of 19 per cent 
from May, 1942, according to an anal- 
ysis prepared by the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, based on re- 
ports of the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The New England shoe states 
registered the following decreases in 
this period, May, 1943, as compared 
with May, 1942: Massachusetts 17, 
New Hampshire 21, and Maine 25 per 
cent, respectively. 

For the five months period, January- 
May, the New England shoe states pro- 
duced 63,584,575 pairs, a decrease of 
15 per cent from the same period a 
year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe output 
was 14 per cent less during this period; 
New Hampshire’s production was less 
by 18 per cent, and Maine’s output 
also dropped 18 per cent during this 
period. 

The Massachusetts shoe industry em- 
ployed approximately 37,000 workers 
during May, and the average amount 
of total weekly wages paid them 
amounted to $1,048,009, according to 
the Association’s analysis of the indices 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries. This represented 
a decrease of 16 per cent in employ- 
ment and of .9 per cent in payrolls 
from the same month last year. The 
average weekly wage during May 
amounted to $30.56. 

Employment in the Massachusetts 
leather industry average 10,000 work- 
ers during May, a decrease of 3 per 
cent from the same month a year ago. 
The average weekly payroll of $402,997 
was 6 per cent higher in this period. 
The average weekly earnings for May 
totaled $40.79. 


Sbicca Opens 
Los Angeles Branch 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—F rank Sbicca, 
president of Sbicca, Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, has completed negotiations for 
factory space at 935 S. Wall St., where 
his company will manufacture women’s 
sport shoes. Initial production is 
planned to be at the rate of 500 pairs 
daily, at the start. Key personnel has 
been brought here from Philadelphia 
under the general management of Sam- 
uel Press. 

Los. Angeles was selected as a site 
for a Western branch factory. Sbicca 
said, “because Easterners are turning 
more and more to California-made mer- 
chandise and consumers are particu- 
larly avid for Los Angeles products 
which are manufactured with an eye 
for Hollywood styling.” 

The local Sbicca product wil! be dis- 
tributed nationally. 
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Millions for Store Fronts 
To Be Spent in Post-War Era 


PirtspuRGH, Pa.—From one to three hundred million 
dollars will be spent in modernization of store fronts by 
retail merchants in the United States in the first year after 
the war ends, according to estimates collected by R. L. 
Clause, president of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

According to Mr. Clause, several research organizations 


have recently completed studies of retailing in the Post- | 


War period. “Some analysts seem inclined to look for an 
increase in the number of retail stores after the war,” he 
said, admitting, however, that this was not a universal 
belief. “But even if the number of retail stores goes no 
higher than the present figure of about a million and a 
half,” Mr. Clause said, “we certainly can expect that two 
to four hundred thousand of these retailers will under- 
take modernization in the first year of peace. 

“If only two hundred thousand store fronts are planned 
and installed in that first year of conversion to normal 
business, the total expenditure will run in the neighborhood 
of 90 to 100 million dollars.” 

Looking at the whole field of general retail store mod- 
ernization, Mr. Clause pointed out that a recent survey by 
Chain Store Age said that five hundred million dollars 
would be spent in modernization by chain stores in the 
first year of the Post-War era. “Add to this the money 
already budgeted by large department stores, and the sums 
that will be spent by independent retailers and you dis- 
cover the retail trade assuming a position of extreme im- 
portance in the building boom many analysts expect to 
follow the end of the war,” Mr. Clause added. 

“In the store front field,” he said, “we have found that | 
about 30 per cent of the money invested in modern store 
fronts is paid out to local workmen, carpenters, glaziers 





and other mechanics. The store front rebuilding program 
will therefore increase the incomes of local workmen | 
throughout the country by thirty million dollars by the 

lowest estimate, and by considerably more if some other | 
surveys are to be accepted.” | 


| 


To Supervise Stores 


Aucusta, Ga.—aAlbert Greenfield has succeeded Joseph 
Isenberg as general supervisor of the S. & S. Simowitz 
Shoe Stores. Mr. Isenberg left the organization to go into 
business for himself. 

Mr. Greenfield has been with the Simowitz organization | 
for over ten years, and has a background of over twenty 
years’ shoe experience. He was formerly connected with 
S. Halla & Sons and Muskin Shoe Co. of Baltimore, Md. 





Comic Ads Introduce Foot Aids 


Dallas, Texas—A series of ads on foot aids have been 
introduced by Volk's in which an entirely different ap- 
proach has been used in presenting these aids. The series 
was originated by Miss Laura Lee Lilly, advertising direc- 
tor for Volk Bros. Instead of trying to scare people into 
buying Cuboids, the approach was through some humor- 
ous sketches and copy. 

Said Miss Lilly, "We are attempting to let the people 
know Cuboids could do things for them, without going into 
the anatomical construction of their feet. The ads cre 
after the style of Helen Hokinson sketches in the NEW 
YORKER. 

“The immediate increase in the volume of business done 
et Volk's after the appearance of these comic ads was 
very noticeable.” 
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The Early Bird Gets the 
Gasr Ski Bootes 


Early birds who placed their orders for 
Bass Ski Beots before July 1,.as suggested, 
have “priorities”. Unfilled orders on hand 
indicate that shipment to other dealers may 
be delayed, although we will do our utmost 
to fill demands. 

The Government considers skiing of great 
value, both as healthy. recreation and as a 
preparation for army training. For this 
reason, the manufacture of Bass Ski Boots, 
though curtailed, is not a war casualty. 

This year, the Bass wartime linesof Ski 
Boots consists of six styles, all of which are 
made in the Bass tradition of fine outdoor 
footwear. Your customers will appreciate 
this quality more than ever. 


G. H. BASS & CO., DEPT. BS-15, WILTON, MAINE 


GAAS 


OUTDOOR 


FOOTWEAR 














TRIBUTE to the DISPLAYMAN 


Long hours after the stores have closed, the displayman is doing his 
part in helping America win the Victory. For windows displays are 
powerful homefront weapons these days ...Throughout the land, the 
displayman is not only cooperating with his local Victory Display 
Committee, but is using his own creative genius to build eye-compel- 
ling displays} which sell millions of people ideas that help our total 
war effort...The American displayman asks for no special recogni- 
tion. He is willing and happy to give his best... Hats off to him! 
His untiring effort and his “know-how” go into the window displays 
which are “moving” people, when the “moving” of merchandise is 
less important. It is a pleasure to pay this tribute to one group of 








loyal Americans... L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Michigan. 





The Name To Think Of FIRST In Display | 


DARLING «verses 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 
New York 








Holds Convention of Shoe Managers 





St. Louis, Mo.—Midiand Shoe Company, operators of 23 leased shoe depart- 
ments in the Mid-West, held their second convention of shoe managers at the Hotel 
Statler, here, recently. The photo above was taken at the company banquet. 

The purpose of the convention was to discuss company policies and plans and 
to give the store managers first hand information on the problems of production 
and supply of footwear. Frank Rice is president; Edward Dehner, vice-president; 


J. H. Jones, secretary-treasurer. 


Style Conference Limited 
To Committee Meetings 


NEw YorK—L. E. Langston, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association, has issued the 
following announcement: 

“The Style Conference which we usu- 
ally hold in early September for the 
shoe industry as a whole, will be lim- 
ited this Fall to meetings of the spe- 
cial committees representing the men’s, 
women’s, and children’s branches of the 
industry. Meetings of these commit- 
tees will be held on Sept. 1. 

“We have reached this conclusion for 
the reason that at this time there are 
no questions of general concern to the 
shoe industry that have not already 
been’ given public hearing. However, 
should anything develop between now 
and Sept. 1, such as further orders or 
regulations by the war agencies that 





should justify or demand a public hear- 





Former Shoe Man 
Receives DFC 


Boston, Mass.—Sergeant Robert A. 
Mumford, Flight Engineer with the 
U. S. Army Air Corps and until his 
induction in March, 1941, a salesman 
for Lane Bros., Boston shoe whole- 
salers, has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. In a letter to 
his mother, Mrs. Emily Galmiche of 
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Shannock, R. I., Lieut. General George 
Kenney wrote: 

“Your son was cited for extraor- 
dinary achievement while participating 
in aerial flights in the Southwest 
Pacific Area from Dec. 30, 1942, to 
April 1, 1943. He took part in more 
than fifty missions, dropping supplies 
and transporting troops over territory 
that was continually patrolled by enemy 
fighter aircraft.” 


ing, we shall be governed accordingly. 
Otherwise, we wish our members to 
know that this conference will be lim- 
ited to meetings of the three commit- 
tees, and any information developed of 
interest to retailers will be furnished 
our members and the industry.” 

The committee meetings on Sept. 1 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. 
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Chicago Forms 


Retail Group 


Cognizant of the growing need for 
cooperation in their business, a group 
of far-sighted retail shoe men have or- 
ganized the Cooperative Shoe Retailers 
of Chicago. The original group started 
among the shoe merchants of Chicago’s 
North Side. It is a strictly non-profit 
organization. 

William B. Brooks of Brooks Broth- 
ers, has been appointed chairman of 
the group, and George Hedstrom (of 
C. B. Hedstrom’s three shoe stores), 
secretary and treasurer. 

The aim of the group is to achieve a 
unification of their mutual needs and 
interests, on the basis that what is 
good for one is good for all. In view 
of the current critical situation in both 
merchandise and sales personnel, mem- 
bers of the group have agreed to close 
their stores all day Wednesdays; there 
are many independent shoe dealers who 
have not yet joined the group who are 
doing so. These same stores have lim- 
ited their evening opening to Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. 

Mr. Brooks is very much encouraged 
over the enthusiastic reception with 
which the group’s ideas have been met. 
Membership is open to every shoe 
dealer in the city, though not to de- 
partment stores or chain store buyers, 
since the interests of these are on a 
different basis from those of the inde- 
pendent retailers. 

The first large meeting of the Coop- 
erative Shoe Dealers was held at the 
Morrison Hotel during the dinner hour. 
As the group enlarges there is a possi- 
bility that it may take permanent head- 
quarters at this hotel. Dates for future 
meetings will be planned to coincide 
with the dates of Chicago Shoe Travel- 
ers’ shows held each month at the 
Morrison. 


Frank Engel 


LittLe FaALus, N. Y.—Frank Engel, 
prominently identified with the felt 
shoe industry in Central New York 
died July 12 at his home in Little Falls. 
Heart trouble resulted in his death 
after an illness of a month. 

Mr. Engel was born in Bavaria, 
March 19, 1866, the youngest of seven 
children and came to this country 53 
years ago, where he married Marie 
Grauschopf in New York City. After 
2 few years the Engels moved to Dolge- 
ville where he became associated with 
the late Alfred Dodge and learned from 
him many of the principles which later 
proved so valuable in his own business 
eareer. 

With William Menge and Henry 
Dolge, Mr. Engel formed the Dolge- 
ville Felt Slipper Co. In 1908 Engel 
moved to Webster City, Iowa, where he 
Managed a shoe factory for a year 
after which he returned to the East as 
manager of the Little Falls Felt Shoe 
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for the duration. 
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MULTI ANGLE CORDS embrace all of the 
good features of CORD ON END—they are non- 


slip, long wearing and will give you good service 


Raw-Cords are Multi Angle Cord construction, 


and we know you'll like them. 








Company, later becoming its president. 

Thoroughly versed in every detail of 
the felt shoe business, Mr. Engel dem- 
onstrated sound business judgment as 
well as an intimate knowledge of the 
work, and under his guidance the com- 
pany grew. For some years a branch 
factory has been maintained in St. 
Johnsville. 

Deriving enjoyment from fraternal 
association with his fellowmen, Mr. 
Engel was a member of the Little Falls 
Elks’ Club, the Mohawk Valley Coun- 
try Club and the Waterwagon Club. 
He held the respect and admiration of 
all with whom he labored and who 
worked for him as well as those with 
whom he was socially associated. He 


was a friendly little man, robust in 
health until his last illness—never wore 
an overcoat—and was a great personal- 
ity within the trade he loved so well. 

Mr. Engel is survived by his widow 
and one daughter. 





Mrs. Catherine J. Reves 


Detroit, MicH.—Mrs. Catherine J. 
Reves, mother of Haviland F. Reves, 
Detroit correspondent for BOOT AND 
SHoe RECORDER, passed away July 11 
after several months’ illness. She was 
office manager for her son for many 
years, and frequently covered meetings 
and shoe events until illness forced her 
retirement. 
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Boots-Boots-Boots - - of Synthetic Rubber 





Synthetic rubber boots are coming off production lines every day in United 
States Rubber Company's Connecticut plant. They're 100 per cent buna S, except 
for rubber cement, concrete evidence of the Government's extensive synthetic 


rubber program. 


At present this type of boot is rationed. available to war and 


industrial workers who urgently need them. 





Stephenson Sees Adequate Shoe Supply 





Government Agencies Cannot Promise to Meet Demand for Every 
Type, But Total Will Include Variety of Materials, 
Grades and Types 


DAYTON, OnI0—Assurance of an 
ample supply of shoes to fill civilian 
needs as a result of the present shoe 
rationing system, was given represen- 
tative dealers from Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky and West Virginia 
who attended a meeting August 4 in 
Dayton, Ohio, by W. W. Stephenson, 
head of the OPA Shoe Section in Wash- 
ington. Other OPA officials at the 
meeting, which was arranged by A. C. 
Mullin, Dayton District, OPA Commod- 
ity Rationing Officer, were I. J. Brudt, 
Regional Commodity Officer, Cleveland; 
Harold R. Quimby and Mrs. Florine 
Maher of Washington. 

While government agencies cannot 
provide a tailor-made demand for each 
type, Stephenson told the group dealers 
will get a total supply of shoes in a 
wide variety of materials, grades and 
types. “It will be the dealers mer- 
chandising responsibility,” he said, “to 
buy and sell the types and grades that 
are available. 

Only an increased use of rubber soles 
will meet the deficiency in the supply 
of sole leather. Stephenson pointed out 
that there appears to be an improved 
supply of better quality rubber soles 
and that retailers must be ready to ac- 
cept and sell a proper portion of shoes 
with rubber soles. 

“The only noticeable shortage is on 


children’s shoes,” the OPA official told 
the dealers. “We know that in many 
localities and in some price lines this 
shortage does exist . . . and we are con- 
vinced that the problem of children’s 
shoes is more a shortage of certain 
types and grades rather than a short- 
age of total supply.” 

In this connection, dealers were re- 
minded that the “three pairs per year 
per person” is not an inflexible allot- 
ment even though the ration currency 
has been issued on that basis. 

“If an inflexible program were de- 
signed to allow children on an indi- 
vidual basis four or five pairs of shoes 
per year, it would be necessary to de- 
sign such a program to forcibly reduce 
the ration of adult members of the fam- 
ily,” the dealers were told. “Obviously 
it is not possible to increase the allow- 
ance for one group without making 
corresponding decrease to compensate 
for the additional consumption. “Fur- 
ther flexibility is provided the system,” 
Stephenson said, “by supplemental ra- 
tioning in cases where all stamps in the 
family have been spent and where 
hardship would develop.” 

In view of the nation-wide rush at 
the close of the first stamp validity 
period, dealers were urged to make use 
of education through publicity and ad- 
vertising. 
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Extra Value In 

Left and Right 


20th, 











tation for good shoe 
repairing help to in- 
crease your volume 
and profits in spite of 
shoe rationing. 





THE I-T-S CO. 
Elyria, Ohio 


RUBBER HEELS | | 


®@ Now that all rubber heels must 
be made of regenerated rubber the famous I.T.S 
Left and Right design of extra pads at the outer 
edges is a bigger sales value than ever. I-T-S Left 
and Right Rubber Heels still give proportionately 
longer level wear and by maintaining your repu- 





Extra left 
pad design assures longer 
level wear. 
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SLIPPER LEATHERS 


QUALITY LININGS 
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Contury Kid 


Standard Colors 


& GLOVE LEATHERS 


the Armed Forces) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











and the islands, or segments, on which 


Dramatizing with Plywood Backgrounds the displays are grouped represent his 





An example of how to dramatize for 
& manufacturer the war production pos- 
sibilities of his plant is provided in this 
setting by Joseph Aronson, New York 
designer. Mr. Aronson created this 
and all other backgrounds for the 
Quartermaster Exhibit Room main- 
tained by the Army at 521 Fifth Ave- 
hue, New York City. The main purpose 
of the exhibit is to provide prospective 
suppliers with a place where all Quar- 
termaster items may be inspected and 
Specifications checked, and where ad- 
Viee may be obtained from the Quarter- 
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master Corps’ trained commodity ex- 
perts. 

In this section of the Quartermaster 
Exhibit, against a simply and effective- 
ly styled plywood background, are 
shown some of the many types of boots 
and shoes purchased by the Army—for 
the Arctic, for skiing, for rain, mud, 
marching, for exercise and a host of 
other purposes. 

Mr. Aronson has given the settings 
for this military equipment the sim- 
plicity of Army barracks. His main 
problem was to get as much merchan- 
dise as possible into a limited space, 


dissection of this space into articulated 
units. He abandoned the traditional 
four-walls approach to problems of in- 
terior design. Instead he concentrated 
on the space at his disposal and used 
the walls to expand or contract this 
space as needed. 





Manufacturers Contribute 
To Boston Canteen Fund 


Boston, Mass. — Bill Cunningham, 
Boston newspaper columnist, recently 
turned his attention to the raising of 
enough money to insure that city’s 
Stage Door Canteen a sufficient supply 
of milk for men in the armed services. 
In a recent issue of the Boston Herald, 
he took time off to report that the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. had contrib- 
uted $210, enough for three days at the 
estimated rate of $70 a day. He then 
went on, somewhat mystified, to record 
the activities of “a couple of guys 
named Gormley and Goldstein who, 
upon their own, had solicited their 
brethren of the shoe, leather and allied 
trades, and who handed me checks to- 
taling $6,230, representing I don’t know 
how many people who’ve taken one day 
apiece.” The total represents an 89- 
day supply of milk; and the “guys” 
have been identified as James T. Gorm- 
ley, Boston leather merchant, and Rob- 
ert Goldstein, South Shore shoe manu- 
facturer. 
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CHILDREN'S SHOES 
The C. A. Haines 
Health Shoe 
For Children 











Fiex-A-Proved Cushion 
construction, soft and 
smooth inside, scientif- 
ieally designed; all 
leather. 


SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 
508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 


Our Distributors 


American Shoe ° S. Freiburger & Bro. Co., 

251 W. Jefferson St., 119-121 E. Columbia St., 
Detroit Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Jayson Shoe Co. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Lelyveld Honored at 
Signing of Bill 


ROCKLAND, Mass.—Dr. Joseph Lely- 
veld, who has unremittingly waged a 
fight for foot health for many years, 
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Business Volume 30 Per Cent Above 1942 


LaSall 








SS Up 25 to 45% 
Up 13 to 24% 
E}Up 3 toi2% 
National Average Up 30 % 





Map of Business Conditio: 



















This map showing the trend of business conditions throughout the country for 
August was supplied by Business Bulletin Division, La Salle Extension University. 


CHIcAGo, ILL.—The rate of industrial 
and trade activity remains high and, in 
most lines of business, there have been 
few signs of any slackening during the 
summer, according to a monthly release 
by the Business Bulletin Division of La 
Salle Extension University. The total 
volume of business transactions is 
about 30 per cent higher than it was 
a year ago. The production of civilian 
goods and retail trade have held up 
much better than was generally consid- 
ered possible, even after such a large 
percentage of industry was converted 
to war production. 

Business in parts of New England is 
lagging behind the national average. 
One of the handicaps to increased busi- 
ness activity in that region has been 
the smaller supplies of gasoline that 
are available. In several areas labor 
shortages have held production lower 
than what it otherwise would be. Re- 
ductions in some lines of industry have 
been offset to a considerable degree by 
increases in other lines, such as ship- 
building, export shipments, and the 
production of industrial machinery. 

The expansion of war production 
during the last year has been most 
striking in the industrial region around 
the Great Lakes and to almost the same 
degree in several of the industrial cen- 
ters of the South. The spread between 
the rate of business activity this year 
and that of last year is steadily becom- 
ing narrower, however, and the future 
expansion in these territories is likely 
to be not much greater than the na- 
tional average. In some communities 
it may be less because many industries 


have been operating at close to full 
capacity for some time. 

In the South, good growing condi- 
tions for the cotton crop and relatively 
stable prices have helped keep up farm 
income and have stimulated business. 
Another stimulating factor is the in- 
creased spending in connection with 
army camps. These expenditures will 
remain large, but are not likely to in- 
crease so rapidly as they have during 
most of the last two years. In parts of 
Texas and the Southwest business has 
expanded about the same as the na- 
tional average. The winter wheat crop 
is smaller, but prices are higher and 
farm income is maintained at a higher 
level than in recent years. Production 
of petroleum has also been greater. 

Improvement has been somewhat less 
in the Mountain states. Mining has 
not been increasing as rapidly as has 
industrial production, and the result 
has been some lag in the rate of busi- 
ness activity throughout much of that 
region. The present rate is likely to be 
maintained during the next few months 
with further expansion later in the 
year. 

Business conditions in the entire Pa- 
cific Coast region have continued to be 
more favorable than in any other part 
of the country. Many new industrial 
plants are being put into operation and 
those already built are working at ca- 
pacity. The expansion in aviation and 
shipbuilding has been most significant, 
and has been an important factor in 
keeping the volume of trade and in- 
dustry high in many communities of 
these states. 





recently was one of the guests invited 
by Governor Leverett Saltonstall to at- 
tend a ceremony attendant on the sign- 
ing of a bill making foot examination 
an integral part of the physical ex- 
amination given public school children 
throughout the state. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, the quill with 
which the bill was signed, plus an en- 
graved copy of the bill, were handed by 


the governor to Dr. Lelyveld. 

This bill was first presented to the 
Legislature five years ago and was re 
entered this year for the third time. 
Leading the fight on the floor of the 
Senate was Senator Charles G. Miles, 
M. D., of Brockton. 

Dr. Joseph Lelyveld is chairman of 
the Massachusetts and the National 
Foot Health Councils. 
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Health Shoemakers 
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“FEEL” 
+ 7 


Stock No. 899 
HEALTH LAST 
The highest arch low 


Controls foot motion and 
elongation for 
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THE MILLER SHOE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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for efficient store operation 
2 Inventory Pads (100 sheets) £106 


per pad (100 slips) (100 pads $20.00) 


100 (Size 5"x3”) (500 @ $6.25; 
Ceiling Price Stickers (1452 per book) 


4 MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 
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TRENTON 


Insoles—in sheets; flexible, ventilat- 
ed strips; Knox Blocks 


Linings—sock, vamp and quarter 
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Heels and Wedges - 


Write for further information 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 


linings; heel pads 
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Plan for War Conference 


And Market Week 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


Announcement was made last week 
by L. E. Langston, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association and co-chairman, with 
President J. O. Ball of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, of the committee in charge of the 
War Conference, that W. W. Stephen- 
son, OPA shoe rationing executive, has 
accepted an invitation to address one of 
the noonday luncheons at the confer- 
ence. With the latter coming at the 
beginning of a new rationing period, 
his address will be one of great interest 
and an opportunity will be afforded to 
ask questions from the floor of the 
meeting. 

The Office of Price Administration 
will also conduct a clinic on tationing 
at the conference for the benefit of the 
retailers who are in attendance. This 
clinie will be held from 10 A.M. to 4 
P.M. Monday through Thursday on the 
mezzanine floor of the Morrison Hotel. 

icipating in the clinic will be the 
ing representatives of OPA: 
Harold R. Quimby, trade section, foot- 
Wear rationing branch, in charge; Miss 
rgaret Cunningham, of the legal 
division; Perham C. Nahl, reporting 
and inventory; Joseph B. Charde, oper- 
ating procedure; Miss Florine Maher, 
trade procedure. 
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Fontius Head of Retail 
Shoe Advisory Committee 


New YorkK—Harry E. Fontius, presi- 
dent of the Fontius Shoe Co., Denver, 
was elected chairman of the newly- 
named Retail Shoe Industry Advisory 
Committee at an Office of Price Admin- 
istration meeting held here recently. 
Ben Daniels, vice-president of A. S. 
Beck Co., New York, is vice-chairman; 
and I. M. Kay, president of Berland 
Shoe Stores, St. Louis, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

While no official statement followed 
the close of the meeting—one of several 
to be held throughout the country— 
members of the committee it is under- 
stood, expressed the opinion that the 
retail shoe trade is doing a good job in 
complying with OPA regulations and 
that evasions are few. 





George Gorman 


Detroit, MicH.—George Gorman, 72, 
who was a shoe traveler in this terri- 
tory for about 45 years, died recently 
at his home in Detroit, following a 
heart attack. He was with the H. C. 
Godman Company for about 23 years, 
making his headquarters in Detroit, 
and covering many different states at 
various times as territories were re- 
aligned. 

He then went with the Freeman 
Shoe Corporation for about 17 years. 


Store Urges Early Use 
Of Coupon No. 18 


York, Pa—Recalling the frantic 
rush to buy shoes before the expiration 
of shoe coupon No. 17, Reineberg’s is 
emphasizing in its advertising the num- 
ber of shopping days remaining during 
which one may use coupon No. 18. 
Their copy says: 

“Only . . . shopping days. Shoe Cou- 
pon No. 18 expires Oct. 31. Don’t wait 
until the last minute rush. Buy early 
and be fitted comfortably.” 


Send Holiday Gifts to 


Boys in Service 

New YorkK—Shoe Club of New York 
is sending holiday gifts to the sons and 
brothers of members of the Shoe Club 
who are serving in the armed forces, 
either in this country or overseas. All 
that is required from members who 
wish to take advantage of this offer is 
the name and address of the man in 
service, together with information as 
to where he may be reached with the 
holiday gift. The above information 
should be sent to Miss Morganstern, 
Shoe Club headquarters, McAlipin 
Hotel, New York 1, N. Y. 

The packages will be mailed at no 
cost to Shoe Club members. They will 
carry a message of cheer and a prayer 
for an early peace from the Shoe Club 
and its members. 
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CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC. 





621 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





Industrial Activity 
Approaches Peak 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—“Evidence is 
now accumulating that industrial ac- 
tivity in Southern California is ap- 
proaching its wartime peak,” reports 
the Research Department of the Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles. The report further states: 
“Manufacturing employment in Los 
Angeles County, for example, increased 
by only 500 during May, the latest 
month for which data are available, as 
against monthly increases of 5000 to 
10,000 in most previous months. It is 
anticipated there will be some further 
expansion of manufacturing activity in 
the months ahead but the period of ex- 
ceptionally rapid growth has now 
passed. 

“In recent months retail trade has 
been maintained at near record levels. 
Sales of department stores in downtown 


real source of profits. 


Inquiries invited 


= 357 Fourth Avenue 


= LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| 1 
- 


WHILLIAM ISELIN & Co.. INC. 


Fact ors. 


for Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents 
of Shoes, Leather 
and Allied Products. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
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Los Angeles during June were 46 per 
cent above those of the same month a 
year ago. The bulk of this increase 
represents a larger physical quantity 
of goods sold since price changes during 
the period have been relatively small. 
As a result of a sustained high level of 
consumer buying during the past eight 
months department store inventories 
have been reduced by 45 per cent from 
the peak reached last Summer.” 

Post-war plans for the conversion of 
war plants to peacetime requirements 
are being made by the more important 
industrial plants. Informed authorities 
feel there will be very little, if any, 
extensive periods of unemployment in 
this area. 

Indications are that this market as a 
shoe manufacturing center will be 
greatly enlarged after conditions re- 
turn to normal. Several Mid-West and 
Eastern manufacturers are now formu- 
lating plans to open shoe manufactur- 
ing plants in this section when condi- 
tions warrant such a move. 





Thomas F. Dorrity Again 
Covering New York State 


New York—Friends of Thomas F. 
Dorrity, well-known New York State 
salesman for the Amalgamated Leather 
Companies, Inc., will be glad to know 
that he has completely recovered from 
his long illness and is again represent- 
ing this company in his old territory. 

For the past year, during Mr. Dor- 
rity’s long illness, this territory has 
been covered from the New York office. 





St. Louis Production 


Shows Decrease 


St. Louis, Mo.— Final production 
figures on shoes from the factories of 
the Eighth Federal Reserve District 
for the month of May were 14 per cent 
kelow April and 2 per cent below May 
of last year. The total production of 
the five months of 1943 for this dis- 
trict amounts to 34,772,352 pairs. This 
is 7 per cent lower than the first five- 
month production of 1942 amounting 
to 37,561,947. 


Use of Nylon Plastic 
In Shoes Is Predicted 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Nylon will enter 
a vast, new field as a plastic after the 
war, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany announced today. Its use in lug- 
gage and shoes was stressed among 
others. 

Nylon plastic, now used for several 
secret military purposes, is character- 
ized by the highest softening point and 
the greatest toughness of any plastic of 
its type. The new material is a thermo- 
plastic, which means that under heat 
and pressure it can be reshaped and 
reformed any number of times. The 
softening point for most thermoplastic 
materials is low, about 160 degrees F.; 
the highest previous limit was about 
280 degrees. Nylon is 450. 

Thermosetting materials, the other 
fundamental type of plastic, cannot be 
remolded once they are formed. 


Barefoot Freedom 





Dewann White finds in her Rockabye 
Baby wooden shoes the thrill of her 
foot-time, for Rockabyes are differest 
than clogs—a new form of barefoot free- 
dom—with a shape and support scies- 
tifically determined, light-weight and 
durable and full of eye-appeal, through 
non-rationed color and smartness. 
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It’s an Ill Wind 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 





4 the Army took over most of the Atlantic 
“= City hotels, Mr. Goodfriend, along with 
other tenants, was given notice that he 
would have to move his shop. Careful 
consideration showed that an opening in 
Atlantic City, under present circum- 
stances, was scarcely advisable; Mr. 
Goodfriend, born a Philadelphian, de- 
cided to move his shop to that city where 
he was well acquainted. 


He chose a location at the corner of 
17th and Chestnut Streets, in the heart 
of the high style district. The district 
is also a shoe area, for there are twelve 
high-grade shoe stores within a radius 
of a few blocks. Essentially it is a dis- 
trict which predominates in orthopedic 
shoes, but the Goodfriend store, selling 
style merchandise from $8.95 up, re- 
enter ceives plenty of patronage. 
er the The store is a square room of medium 

Com- size. Light woodwork, rose beige drap- 


n lug- ery and neutral green carpeting strike 
among a pleasing note as one enters. Opposite 

the entrance is an archway, leading into 
everal the stockroom; on either side of this 
‘acter- arch are glass enclosed display cases. 
nt and Two full length mirrors enable cus- 
stic of tomers to see how their shoes look in 
1ermo- relation to their complete costumes. 
r heat The store is of the salon type, with 
d and all stock concealed except that which is 


The on display. At the right of the entrance 
plastic is a wrapping desk and accessory bar. 
es F,; On the left is a large window which 

about enables passers-by to look directly into 
the store, and Mr. Goodfriend often 
other interrupts his fitting to wave a greet- 
not be ing to a customer who is passing. This 
large window provides daylight illumi- 
nation which is supplemented by two 
tubular lighting fixtures. All fixtures 
and furnishings of the store were 
brought from Atlantic City; in effect, 
the shop has merely been transplanted. 

“This business in Philadelphia is 
Atlantic City in reverse,” said B. D. 
Goodfriend. In Atlantic City the store 
catered to a seasonal trade, doing the 
bulk of its business in the Summer 
months from transients who spent their 
vacations at that resort town. Business 
in the Winter months slackened off 
somewhat, although there were oc- 
tasional days when sales reached en- 
couraging figures. The bulk of the 
Winter business, however, was done at 
the Goodfriend’s Miami store on Lincoln 
Road; between the two stores a fairly 
level year-round sales figure was .pos- 
sible. The Miami store was discontinued 
shortly before the Atlantic City shop. 

Atlantic City’s trade depended on 
transients—people who stopped at the 
hotel or passed by and who had already 
bought their shoe wardrobes before 
leaving home. Consequently, the store 
had to feature extreme novelty styles 
at prices to make them worthwhile. Cus- 
toad tomers were from many states on the 
through rn seaboard, but primarily from 
cost New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore and Washington. 
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In Philadelphia the store does a year- 
round business, catering to a conserva- 
tive clientele who are seldom on the 
lookout for extremely novel styles. They 
are looking for good-looking shoes 
which will be worth the money they 
invest in them. As Mr. Goodfriend puts 
it, “They know what they want, and 
either they buy quickly or they don’t 
buy at all.” Many of his. customers 
work in Philadelphia’s war plants; any 
number of them come from jobs at 
Frankford arsenal and from govern- 
ment jobs. They are a steady, hard- 
working group who are looking for the 
best that their hardearned money can 
buy. 

From the time of its opening, the 
Philadelphia store has enjoyed good 
business. As Mr. Goodfriend explains 
it, in this store he can sell everything 
that wouldn’t move in Atlantic City. 
Spectator pumps are a concrete ex- 
ample. These did not sell at the resort 
store, because customers of that store, 
having purchased their basic shoe ward- 
robes before leaving home, already had 
their spectators and were looking for 
something different. What has hap- 
pened to spectators this Spring and 
Summer season is history; needless to 
say, Mr. Goodfriend had no trouble in 
moving all he had. In addition, he had 
ordered a substantial number of white 
shoes which have been selling very well. 

The store had to give up its branded 
lines with the move to Philadelphia, 
since these lines already had repre- 
sensation in that city. Mr. Goodfriend 
has been successful, however, in replac- 
ing these brands with good unbranded 
merchandise, and deliveries have been 
steady enough to keep his business 
going. 

So far only one employee has left 
Goodfriend’s to take a war job. Mr. 
Goodfriend operates with one assistant 
who has been with him for many years. 
In the Fall, however, he plans to hire a 
girl to help out. He hopes, after the 
war, to get one good branded line to 
promote as a feature line; until that 
time, however, he explains, ““We can sell 
almost anything we can get.” After the 
war, also, Mr. Goodfriend hopes to be 
able to reopen a store in Atlantic City, 
believing that as a branch of a Phila- 
delphia store, it will have unquestion- 
able prestige. But all that’s in the fu- 
ture; right now, he says, his biggest 
problem is getting new accounts. 


Former Shoe Man Honored 


New York, N. Y.—The family of 
Second Lieut. Bruce Isaacs, son of 
Nathan Isaacs of Ciro Sportswear, and 
nephew of M. M. Stollmack, vice-presi- 
dent of the Carlisle Shoe Co., has re- 
ceived word that Lieut. Isaacs has been 
awarded an Air Medal. He has been 
navigator on an Army bomber for about 
one year. Before his induction into the 
Army he was in the employ of the Car- 
lisle Shoe Co. 








HAVE A 
HEART 
FOR YOUR 


ACHING 


BALANCERS 

Do heels wobble? An-. 

kles swell? Arches 

hurt? Try Cuboids! 
They fit the sole of 
your foot and re- 
lieve many foot 
troubles. No cou. 4% 


CUBOIDS, ore now distributed in 


hundreds of small stores throughout the nao- 
tion, as well as in major shoe and depart- 
ment stores. Below are our thirty leading 
accounts last week, listed alphabetically: 


ATLANTA . Thompson-Boland-Lee 
BOSTON Thayer McNeil Co. 
BURLINGTON Boynton's 
CHATTANOOGA Miller Bros. Co. 
CHICAGO .. Mande! Bros., Inc. 
CHICAGO Lane Bryant 
CINCINNATI Shillito's 
DALLAS : Volk Bros. Co. 
DENVER Fontius Shoe Co. 
DENVER May Company 
DES MOINES Younkers 
FRESNO Rodder's Shoes 
HOUSTON Krupp & Tuffly 
LONG BEACH Famous Dept. Store 
LOS ANGELES J. W. Robinson Co. 
LOS ANGELES May Company 
LOUISVILLE Stewart Dry Goods Co. 
MILWAUKEE Boston Store 
MINNEAPOLIS . .... Stendal's 
NEW ORLEANS D. H. Holmes'Co., Lid. 
OKLAHOMA CITY Nissen Shoe Co. 
PASADENA Ray Johnson Shoes 
PHILADELPHIA Gimbel Bros. Co. 
PORTLAND ...Meler & Frank Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY .... Awerbach's 
SAN ANTONIO Guorantee Shoe Co. 
ST. LOUIS Famous-Barr Co 
ST. LOUIS . Stix, Baer & Fuller 
ST. LOUIS Vandervoort's 


WASHINGTON, D. C. The Hecht Co. 





Walter McVickar 


Vice President McVickar, who has consis- 
tently kept Thayer McNeil among the top 
Cuboid accounts in the nation plans to 
spend some time in the East openi new 
accounts. If your store is the BE IN 
YOUR CITY, write us, perhaps Mr. McVickar 
can call on you. We prefer to be in the 
best store in town, but so many ANXIOUS 
stores are seeking CUBOID accounts, we 
urge you to act quickly. 


BURNS CUBOID CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 1743, Santa Ana, Calif. 
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HELP WANTED 


A TEEN TION. RETAIL SHOE SALES 

There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Heath. a Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and_ taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to cap- 
italize on your ability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., [ndustriai Ave- 
nue, Danville, Tlinois. 








ANTED—SHOE BUYER for Women’s, 

Men’s and Children’s Shoes by a Depart- 
ment Store in one of the large cities of the 
Mid-West. Must have a successfn! business 
record with an aggressive store an: must be 
draft exempt. Give full details in first letter, 
also references. Address #821, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 10 High Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 





HOE SALESMAN WANTED in high grade 
Women’s Shoe Shop in Hartford, Conn. 
$50.00 weekly starting salary; most pleasant 
working conditions. Apply NOEL FEMININE 
FOOTWEAR, 744. Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 





W ANTED—Lasting Room foreman on me- 

dium grade of women’s McKay shoes. 
Steady position, Philadelphia Vicinity. Address 
4828, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 190 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


LINE WANTED 











MANUFACTURERS! 
EXPORTER 


wants full lines for sale on 
franchise basis in certain foreign 
territories. 


ywe OCEANS TRADING CORPORATION 
2 Liberty Street New York City 














WANTED: A line of Sport Oxfords, Semi- 

Dress or extreme Novelty Lines ior the 
Seven Southwestern States by a Country 
Drummer who knows and sells the Southwest 
trade. Straight commission. Address 7825, 
care Boot Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





W ANTED: LINE OF SHOES for Texas 

and Louisiana; Have travelled these States 
twenty-five years, not losing a season. Have 
long list of accounts and following. Address 
3824, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE, 

covering Metropolitan New York Shoe and 
Department Stores seeks additional Lines 
Novelty Footwear, Specialties, or Findings. 
Address #818, care Boot oe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York eae @. 


FOR SALE 


ISHER X-RAY SHOE FITTER, prac- 

tically new tube; good condition—$100.00. 
Address #822, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SHOE STORE WANTED 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 














SELL US 


FOR CASH 
AND RATION CURRENCY 
YOUR SURPLUS SHOES 
WE BUY BETTER GRADES 
ANY QUANTITY—WRITE 
OR WIEBE .. 6 can give as reference 


any of the 15 leading St. Louis factories 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis 











and other 


RCH SUPPORTS — Scholl's 

makes; any size. What have you, and 
price wanted? EVANS & SCHWARTZ SHOE 
STORE, 479 North High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 
New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 7-7887 











POSITION WANTED 


RTHOPEDIC SHOEMAN, 43; Married; 

experience in Corrective and Juvenile iit- 
ting as well as Family trade. Now employed, 
desires responsible position handling better 
xrade shoes. Capable assuming full responsi- 
bility, Managing, Buying, Making Orthopedic 
Ruild-ups, or fitting supervision. Address 
#820, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








MANAGER, SHOE EXPERT, Age 42, Mar- 
ried, Full knowledge of Buying and Fit- 
ting, seeks responsible position in better grade 
shoe store. Prefer suburban community. Can 
take full charge. Employed at present. Ad- 
dress #819, care Boot & Shoe sm 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





RETAIL SHOE EXECUTIVE, over 20 
years’ Managerial, Buying and Selling ex- 
perience, high grade Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s. Thorough knowledge of Market; 
capable assuming full responsibility. Executive 
Orthopedic background; large following medi- 
cal profession New York and Vicinity; excel- 
lent references. Available immediately; Age 
38: Married; two children; draft deferred. Ad 
iress #823, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd treet, New York 17, N. Y 





S HOE SALESMAN, 45, wishes Position, pre- 
fer {ndiana or Illinois; 27 years’ experience ; 
capable of buying and managing. Address 
#826, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





ETAIL SHOE EXECUTIVE, young, 

draft deferred: twelve years’ experience 
successfully managing large volume unit for 
Chain organization. Thoroughly conversant 
with every phase of retail operation. Desires 
change for better opportunity for promotion and 
advancement. Address #827, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder. 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





HOE BUYER, MANAGER, ALL LINES 

AND GRADES; 15 years’ experience; very 
good qualification: draft exempt. Address 
#829, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





IVE FULL DETAILS. I will consider 

cash transaction if conditions, details are 
satisfactory. Address #831, care Boot 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y 





90 





UYER and shoe merchandi in all branches, 

specialist in women’s and children’s foot- 
wear. Will be available after August 15th. 39 
years of age. Draft deferred. Address Box 
830, Care of Boot and Shoe Recorder, 1627 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & GSASAR 


N 4th S? 


Philode 


Phone MARke?t } 











SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and urers. 
Visit our new warehouses 

108-110 Duane Street, New York 

Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 














WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lomba 2062 

















SHOES WANTED 


Convert Your Surpluses 
Into Cash and Coupons 


Wire, phone or write today 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79-81 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone WOrth 2-5180 
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How to Teach the 
Beginner to Sell 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 


Arouse learner’s interest. 


Find out what learner knows about 
the problem. 


Get on common ground with learner. 


Shew learner the importance to his 
success. 


STEP II. PRESENT the Material to 
be Learned 


Present one idea at a time, clearly, 
patiently and in correct learning 


sequence. 

Tell — show — illustrate — ask ques- 
tions. 

Present no more than learner can 
master. 


Stress key points of task or idea. 
Show learner how he will use it. 


STEP III. ASSIMILATE—APPLICA- 
TION to Learner’s Job 


Have learner try his hand and tell 
you why he does each thing. 

Have him discuss the new ideas. 
Insist on correct use of timing, trade 
terms, “tricks of the trade,” etc. 
Correct errors—expand explanations. 


STEP IV. TEST on Learner’s Under- 
standing and his Ability to do the 
Job 

Check on understanding — Why? 
How? Who? What? When? Where? 

Check on performance and speed. 

Be sure learner can use the informa- 
tion—do the job. 


IF THE WORKER HASN’T 
LEARNED THE INSTRUC- 
TOR HASN’T TAUGHT 


x * * 


FOLLOW -UP AND SUPERVISION 


FOLLOW-UP—Maintain a constant 
check on learner’s performance. See and 
commend good work as well as detect 
the employee’s weaknesses and help 
him overcome them. 

The smart executive teaches the 
worker how to do the job correctly 
rather than to resort to.criticism of the 
employee’s past performance. 

Maintain a TEACHER-LEARNER 
relationship between supervisor and 
employee. 

Assign the new employee a definite 
person to whom to turn when he needs 


TRAINING develops individual em- 
tloyees. SUPERVISION welds these 
individuals into an efficient, function- 
ig organization. 


EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION of 
Mecessary goods and services is the pa- 
Motie duty of every retailer. 
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Contributes to Ice Fund 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—As has been the 
custom, the Marott Shoe store of this 
city, naturally known as the second 
largest exclusive shoe store in the 
United States, has given one per cent 
of all July sales to the ice fund for the 
needy persons of the city. George J. 
Marott, owner of the store, commented: 
“This fund is a blessing to the sick and 
needy of this city, and it is our great 
pleasure to lend our support to this 
worthy enterprise. Each year several 
hundred dollars is given to the fund 
in this way.” 











Woman Made Manager of 
Large Shoe Department 


ANDERSON, IND.—Miss Mona Morri- 
son, daughter of Dr. John Morrison, 
president of Anderson College, has 
been named as manager of the Fair 
Store shoe department here and be- 
comes the first woman to head such a 
department in this city. She succeeds 
Hank Shatkin, who takes a position at 
Cleveland, O. The Fair Store has the 
largest shoe department of any store 
in the city. 
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MERCHANTS‘ NEEDS 








f BRANNOCK 
'» SHOE FITTING DEVICE 


1. FIT BETTER—SELL MORE 


, 4 increase repeat sales 


2. ATTRACT NEW CUSTOMERS. 
more professional skill 


3. CUT FITTING TIME IN HALF 


fewer try-ons; more sales 


Write for Scientific Folder and 
list ef manufacturers offering 
Brannock Devices at special co- 
eperative price. 
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